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PREFACE 


In  presenting  this  history  of  South  Dakota  the  author 
desires  to  acknowledge  his  great  debt  to  those  who  have 
previously  written  histories  of  the  state.  The  publishers 
of  this  book  early  published  Robinson’s  History  of  South 
Dakota,  which  was  in  1907  revised  by  Robert  F.  Kerr. 
Those  histories  had  a  most  remarkable  sale.  The  facts 
contained  in  them  are  the  facts  upon  which  all  subse¬ 
quent  histories  of  the  state  have  been  based,  modified,  to 
be  sure,  as  more  careful  study  has  shown  the  errors. 

The  publishers  of  this  book  own  all  rights  in  the  two 
histories  above  referred  to  and  have  placed  them  at  the 
disposal  of  the  author,  with  instructions  to  make  such  use 
thereof  as  seemed  wise.  A  considerable  amount  of  that 
material  has  been  used,  often  modified  and  often  used 
verbatim.  Many  corrections  in  dates  have  been  made, 
much  material  added  and,  as  happens  in  the  making  of 
every  history,  much  material  which  did  not  seem  suffi¬ 
ciently  important  has  been  rejected. 

A  chronological  arrangement  has  been  adopted,  which 
it  is  believed  will  appeal  to  all  as  the  most  logical  are 

rangement. 

The  author  desires  to  acknowledge  valuable  assist¬ 
ance  from  Miss  Kathryn  French,  of  Elk  Point,  for  reading 
the  manuscript  and  making  valuable  suggestions;  to  Dr. 
George  W.  Nash,  of  Aberdeen,  who  has  twice  read  the 
manuscript  and  made  many  valuable  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  the  work  and  for  corrections  in  facts  an 
names  of  individuals;  to  Dr.  Doane  Robinson,  of  Pierre 
secretary  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  for  a  careful 
reading  of  the  manuscript  and  for  many  corrections  m 

dates  and  names.  n  T  p 
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The  English  Captain 
WANETA 

A  Cut-head  Yanktonais  Indian 


THE  SUNSHINE  STATE 


1.  Geological  Many  thousands,  perhaps  millions, 

Conditions  of  years  ago  the  earth  was  created.  It 

did  not  then  have  its  present  appear¬ 
ance,  nor  were  the  conditions  of  climate  such  as  they  are 
at  present.  Men  who  have  made  a  careful  study  of  this 
planet  believe  that  very  early  in  the  earth’s  history  its 
entire  volume  was  one  solid  ball  of  fire,  soft  and  plastic 
like  putty;  that  after  countless  years  the  earth  gradually 
cooled  until  over  its  entire  surface  there  was  a  thin  shell 
of  solid  material  formed  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in 
which  ice  forms  on  the  lakes  and  rivers;  that  even  now 
there  is  a  comparatively  thin  coat  of  this  solid  matter  and 
that  if  we  were  to  dig  down  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  we 
would  find  the  earth  so  hot  that  the  substances  which  on 
the  surface  we  know  as  rock,  dirt,  sand,  iron,  silver,  gold, 
copper,  tin,  etc.,  would  be  melted  and  form  a  white-hot 
mass  of  liquid  which  would  flow  like  water. 

2.  How  this  is  The  reasons  which  have  led  wise  men 
Ascertained  to  these  conclusions  are  all  discussed 

in  that  subject  known  as  Geology. 
These  men  have  examined  the  hills  and  mountains,  ha\  e 
noted  the  way  rocks  have  been  formed  under  water  and  by 
the  action  of  fire  upon  the  substances  of  which  rocks  are 
composed,  have  studied  the  means  nature  has  taken  to 
make  mountains,  valleys,  rivers  and  all  geological  and 
geographical  formations  including  all  kinds  of  fertile  lands, 
have  drawn  conclusions  from  the  marks  left  upon  the  rocks 
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as  some  great  force  has  moved  them  along  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  have  taken  account  of  the  formations  as  far 
beneath  its  surface  as  it  has  been  possible  to  examine  wells 
and  mines  in  every  part  of  the  earth.  These  conclusions, 
reached  by  our  most  learned  men  after  thorough  investi¬ 
gation  and  careful  research  form  the  story  of  prehistoric 
South  Dakota. 

3.  South  Dakota  In  no  other  locality,  possibly,  have 
N  ature ’ s  we  such  clear  evidence  of  the  things 
Open  Book  nature  has  done  as  right  here  in  our 

own  state,  where  the  prairies,  the  lake 
beds,  the  river  courses,  the  mountains,  the  buttes,  the  bad 
lands,  the  striated  rocks,  and  our  many  deep  wells  and 
deep  mines  all  contribute  to  the  story  of  how  the  surface 
of  the  land,  as  we  now  see  it,  was  formed.  To  the  scien¬ 
tist,  the  wise  man,  these  things  speak  in  a  language  as 
plain  as  is  this  printed  page  to  you,  a  language  that  is 
unmistakable. 

4.  The  Surface  At  the  beginning  the  territory  em- 
Formations  braced  within  the  present  state  of 

South  Dakota  was  entirely  submerged 
under  the  ocean.  Finally  a  portion  of  the  state,  perhaps 
all  of  it,  was  thrown  violently  upward,  bringing  the  surface 
of  the  earth  in  some  places  above,  and  in  some  places  just 
below,  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

5.  Causes  for  There  are  two  probable  explanations 
Upheaval  of  this  mighty  upheaval  of  so  great  a 

mass  of  land.  The  first  is  that  there 
is  some  internal  force,  such  as  a  great  accumulation  of 
steam,  caused  by  water  coming  in  contact  with  the  super¬ 
heated  interior  of  the  earth,  which  develops  such  a  force 
that  the  weight  of  the  crust  is  not  able  to  withstand  the 
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pressure,  and  the  crust  giving  way  in  some  weak  spot,  a 
gigantic  explosion  results,  an  explosion  so  much  more  pow¬ 
erful  than  anything  we  have  experienced  that  we  can 
scarcely  get  an  idea  of  its  tremendous  power  and  awfulness. 
It  breaks  the  solid  crust  into  millions  of  pieces  and  throws 
up  huge  masses  of  dirt  and  rock  many  thousands  of  feet 
into  the  air.  This  dirt  and  rock  falls  by  its  weight  to  the 
earth,  but  now  lies  in  a  chaotic  condition,  the  rocks  being 
in  every  shape  and  tipped  at  every  angle  with  all  the  sev¬ 
eral  kinds  mixed  into  a  conglomerate  mass,  a  magnificent 
heap  of  every  kind  of  earth  rubbish. 

The  second  and  more  probable  theory  is  that  as  the 
earth  cools  somewhat  from  its  heated  condition,  the  interior 
becomes  smaller,  sinking  away  in  some  places  from  the 
crust.  It  happens  then  that  at  some  points  where  the 
crust  is  not  in  contact  with  the  interior  there  is  a  curving 
downward  and  a  fall,  and  at  the  same  time  the  pressuie 
from  the  sides  causes  a  total  collapse,  and  the  crust,  break¬ 
ing,  tumbling,  crowding,  again  comes  into  contact  with 
the  internal  earth.  But  when  this  adjustment  has  been 
made  and  the  result  ascertained  we  find  that  great  masses 
of  rocks  have  been  hurled  upward,  twisted,  broken,  and 
piled  in  mountain  ridges. 

6.  Surface  of  Some  such  upheaval  it  was  which 

the  State  brought  into  view  that  great  elevation 
of  land  nearly  one  hundred  miles  long 
by  fifty  wide  which  is  located  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state  and  is  known  as  the  Black  Hills.  Through  the 
course  of  countless  years  there  have  been  alternate  depres¬ 
sions  and  upheavals  of  the  land  of  the  whole  state  until 
now  that  part  of  our  state  lying  west  of  the  Missouri  Ri\er 
is  from  twelve  hundred  to  seven  thousand  feet  above  the 
ocean  level,  and  the  solid  rocks  of  those  early  times  have 
been  ground  to  sand  and  silt  by  depressions  and  upheavals, 
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by  the  action  of  the  ocean  wave  and  the  other  forces  of 
nature  acting  through  long  ages  of  time  until  now  there  is 
left  us  a  land  surface  which  forms  the  fertile  fields  and  sup¬ 
ports  the  varied  industries  of  our  hardy  population. 

7.  The  Ocean  Finally,  as  the  direct  result  of  some 
Subdued  sudden  or  slow  upheaval,  the  ocean, 

which  had  been  hitherto  always  men¬ 
acing  and  often  conquering  the  land,  receded,  leaving  the 
great  unbroken  slope  from  the  Black  Hills  and  the  western 
line  of  the  state  to  the  Missouri  River,  which  at  that  period 
poured  its  irresistible  flood,  many  times  greater  than  is 
carried  by  any  river  today,  down  the  valley  where  now  is 
the  James  River.  The  Grand,  then  worthy  of  the  name, 
continued  its  course  eastward  from  its  present  junction 
with  the  Missouri  at  Mobridge  to  a  point  just  east  of 
Aberdeen  where  it  emptied  into  that  great  central  stream, 
the  Missouri,  in  its  former  location;  the  Cheyenne  came 
leaping  and  sparkling  down  from  the  Hills  through  the 
sinuous  course  of  the  present  Snake  creek  to  join  the  Mis¬ 
souri  near  Redfield;  the  Teton  found  its  way  to  the  vicinity 
of  Huron  and  the  Firesteel  creek  now  occupies  the  position 
through  which  the  White  formerly  emptied  into  the  same 
stream  near  Mitchell. 

8.  Flora  and  The  climate  was  not  as  now,  but  was 

Fauna  sub-tropical.  There  was  an  over¬ 

abundance  of  moisture  and  every¬ 
where  flourished  great  forests,  the  abundance  of  plant  life 
being  almost  beyond  belief.  This  fact  is  fully  authenti¬ 
cated,  for  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  are  great  coal 
beds,  the  direct  result  of  those  early  years  of  abundant 
vegetation.  In  the  midst  of  these  forests  were  marshes 
abounding  with  all  manner  of  terrible  reptiles,  and  later 
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with  monstrous  animals,  remains  of  whose  skeletons  are 
even  yet  not  infrequently  found  within  the  state. 

9.  Prehistoric  It  is  probable  that  during  the  period 
Climate  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  above, 
the  great  Rocky  Mountains  had  not 
been  lifted  up,  and  the  warm  winds  from  the  Pacific  Ocean 
could  blow  from  the  west  and  conquer  the  cold  which 
might  come  from  the  north.  Then  the  ocean  water  was 
much  warmer  than  at  present,  caused  from  the  fact  that 
the  earth  had  not  cooled  to  the  same  extent.  This  would 
cause  the  winds  coming  across  the  water  to  be  much 
warmer  than  any  winds  we  get  from  that  direction,  and 
further,  these  winds  would  be  laden  with  a  great  abun¬ 
dance  of  moisture,  both  tending  to  make  a  tropical  climate. 
Added  to  this  we  have  to  consider  the  probability  that  the 
crust  of  the  earth  was  still  radiating  a  small  amount  of  the 
internal  heat  of  the  earth,  thus  keeping  the  roots  of  the 
plants  in  a  condition  for  great  growth  and  likewise  temper¬ 
ing  the  strata  of  air  lying  adjacent  to  the  surface.  While 
little  evidence  exists  at  present  to  indicate  that  a  great 
range  of  mountains  lay  between  us  and  the  polar  regions 
to  the  north,  it  is  certain  that  a  high  range  running  nearly 
east  and  west  far  to  the  north  of  us  would  have  made  this 
a  tropical  region  by  protecting  our  land  from  the  ravages 
of  the  polar  winds.  The  causes  for  the  great  changes  ma\ 
never  be  known,  but  the  fact  of  the  change  is  beyond 
question. 

1 0.  A  Continen-  Slowly,  almost  imperceptibly,  a  new 
tal  Glacier  influence  asserted  itself,  which  ulti¬ 
mately  was  to  entirely  change  the  cli- 
mate  and  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  state.  In  the  far 
north,  through  countless  ages  of  time,  ice  had  been  form¬ 
ing  until  it  had  become,  in  that  dreary  land,  thousands  ot 
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feet  in  thickness.  Brittle  as  ice  appears  to  be,  it  is,  in  fact, 
viscous,  and  runs  under  its  own  weight  much  as  dough 
creeps  when  turned  out  upon  the  bread  board.  This  ice 
grew  to  such  a  thickness  by  the  constant  accumulation  of 
snow  and  rain  falling  and  freezing,  that  it  could  no  longer 
sustain  its  own  weight  and  remain  in  a  fixed  position,  but 
it  began  to  creep  out  over  the  world,  very  slowly,  but  per¬ 
sistently,  with  an  irresistible  force,  through  valleys,  and 
up  the  mountain  slopes.  It  pushed  before  it  great  masses 
of  earth,  pressed  itself  underneath  overhanging  rocks, 
breaking  them  from  their  moorings,  and  carried  them  with 
it,  together  with  thousands  of  tons  of  rock,  dirt,  and  rub¬ 
bish,  as  it  pressed  forward.  So  great  and  so  continuous 
was  the  force  of  its  movement  and  exercised  through  so 
great  a  period  of  time  that  even  the  mountains  were  worn 
away  and  leveled  as  the  great  mass  crowded  against  and 
over  them,  and  all  the  time  the  accumulated  and  accumu¬ 
lating  materials  were  being  ground  one  against  the  other 
and  constantly  carried  forward  with  the  movement  of 
the  ice. 

This  grist,  known  to  us  as  dirt,  silt,  sand,  gravel,  etc., 
became  an  integral  part  of  the  great  slowly  moving 
mass  which  was  spreading  itself  from  the  North  to  the 
hitherto  tropical  regions  of  the  South,  and  was  deposited 
in  the  valleys  and  at  the  glacier’s  many  edges  and  termini, 
and,  in  many  places,  to  the  depth  of  more  than  a  hundred 
feet  directly  underneath  the  glacier. 

1 1 .  The  Dakota  A  great  section  of  this  glacier  spread 

Glacier  down  into  our  Dakota  land,  slowly, 
relentlessly,  irresistibly  grinding  our 
hills,  filling  our  valleys,  breaking  down  our  forests,  dam- 
ming  our  streams  and  depositing  its  debris  to  form  our 
hills,  our  coteaus,  and  our  land  surfaces.  It  finally  poked 
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its  giant  nose  into  the  great  valley  of  the  Missouri  River, 
deposited  its  silt  in  the  very  bed  of  the  stream,  dammed  it 
and  held  back  its  waters  in  a  great  Glacial  lake.  This  high 
mountain  of  ice  crept  slowly  forward  until  its  most  south¬ 
ern  edge  rested  and  halted  at  a  point  near  the  present  site 
of  Sioux  City,  while  its  southern  and  western  boundaries 
were  described  by  the  great  curve  of  the  Missouri  River 
as  it  swings  through  Vermillion,  Yankton,  Springfield, 
Wheeler,  Chamberlain,  Pierre,  Forest  City,  La  Beau  and 
leaves  the  state  at  Mobridge. 

12.  The  New  Meanwhile  the  imprisoned  waters  of 

Missouri  the  great  lake  formed  above  the  ice  had 

risen  higher  and  higher  until  they  filled 
the  valley  and  overflowed  at  the  western  edge  of  the  gla¬ 
cier.  Around  its  very  edge  these  lake  waters  began  to 
flow,  constantly  augmented  by  those  from  the  melting 
glacier  ice,  and  soon  cut  out  the  mighty  gorge  which  now 
forms  the  bed  of  the  present  Missouri  through  its  entire 
length  within  the  state.  A  great  trough  was  thus  con¬ 
structed  three  hundred  miles  long  which  was  forever  to 
accommodate  the  waters  of  the  Missouri.  Never  before 
had  so  masterful  an  agency  engaged  in  such  a  tremen¬ 
dous^  task. 

1 3.  The  Big  It  must  have  taken  hundreds,  per- 

Sioux  and  haps  thousands  of  years  for  the  ice  to 

the  James  disappear.  It  was  thickest  and  heav¬ 

iest  and  last  to  melt  in  the  valley  of 

the  James  River.  Thus  the  eastern  and  western  portions 
of  the  state  were  exposed  while  the  ice  remained  in  the 
central  portion.  The  imprisoned  water  in  the  upper 
James  Valley  lying  too  low  to  escape  by  the  new  channel 
of  the  Missouri  was  confined  in  a  great  glacial  lake,  until 
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the  ice  was  worn  away  sufficiently  to  allow  of  a  passage 
by  way  of  the  eastern  edge  of  the  glacier,  when  it  escaped 
to  the  east  precisely  as  had  the  higher  waters  by  the  west¬ 
ern  skirts  of  the  ice,  and  so  the  Sioux  Valley  was  carved 
out  along  the  eastern  edge.  During  the  same  period  the 
James  was  being  slowly  formed.  This  had  been  the  old 
bed  of  the  Missouri  and  consequently  originally  the  lowest 
level  of  land  had  been  along  its  course.  The  debris  de¬ 
posited  in  its  bed  by  the  constant  forward  movement  of  the 
glacier  had  been  filled — not  alone  with  silt — but  also  with 
quantities  of  ice  and  as  the  period  came  when  the  ice 
ceased  to  push  forward  and  actually  began  to  recede,  the 
ice  beneath  the  apparent  surface  melted  and  a  consequent 
settling  of  the  debris  left  the  old  Missouri’s  valley  the 
natural  river  course.  Along  the  southern  melting  edges 
from  the  east  and  west  the  waters  rushed  to  this  lowest 
level  and  the  mighty  stream  there  formed  cut  the  great 
gorge  where  now  flows  the  sluggish  James.  Beginning  at 
Yankton,  it  worked  gradually  back  up  the  valley  growing 
longer  as  the  southern  edge  of  the  melting  glacier  receded 
toward  the  north  until  it  passed  over  the  state  line  and  in 
North  Dakota  entirely  disappeared,  a  river  without  a 
source. 

14.  The  Coteaus  As  a  direct  result  of  this  great 

glacier  and  its  movement  we  have, 
in  the  section  of  the  state  east  of  the  Missouri  River, 
ranges  of  hills  called  coteaus.  These  are  called  in  the 
language  of  the  geologist  (from  a  French  word  meaning 
a  heap  of  stones)  moraines.  These  are  of  two  kinds, 
lateral  and  terminal.  The  lateral  moraines  are  hills  of 
surface  debris  deposited  at  the  sides  of  the  glacier,  and  are 
usually  a  low  range  of  hills  running  parallel  with  the  main 
movement  of  the  glacier.  Terminal  moraines  are  those 
formed  by  the  accumulation  of  debris  at  the  most  forward 
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g  f  the  ice  sheet  and  are  usually  low  ranges  of  hills 

™ehe^tPefiCUlar  t0  the  main  movement  of  the  glacier. 

movement  of  r°rrKeiS1CaUSed  V  th®  COnStant  fo™ard 
constat  mo  debris-bearing  glacier  together  with  a 
constant  movement  S1dewise,  or  away  from  the  center 

me  tt  e  I  tWckneSS  °f  the  glacier,  for  as  the  edges 

elt  the  lateral  resistance  is  relieved  and  the  great  weight 

sidewise  b°dy  °l the  ViSC°US  g’ader  CaUS6S  k  to  sPread 

melted  a  ^  debnS  t0  the  ed£es-  Here  the  ice 

ted  and  the  waters  ran  away  while  much  of  the  solid 

substances  remained  piled  in  windrows  or  hills.  The  ter¬ 
minal  moraine  is  caused  in  much  the  same  way  except  that 

is  ormed  at  the  limit  of  the  forward  or  main  course  of 
the  glacier. 


.  ere  are  four  wel1  defined  series  of  moraines.  Each 
senes  was  formed  at  a  different  age  and  is  located  where 

.  6  lmit  of  forward  and  lateral  movement  of  the  gla¬ 
ciers  remained  for  a  sufficiently  long  period. 


,5‘  3?e  Altamont  The  Altamont  Moraine  (alta,  high; 

Moraine  mont,  mountain)  crosses  the  Minne¬ 
sota  state  line  near  Gary,  South  Da¬ 
kota,  and  goes  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to  near  Sum¬ 
mit,  where  it  turns  almost  south  through  eastern  Day 
county,  and  passes  west  of  Lake  Kampeska,  in  Codington, 
on  through  Hamlin,  Brookings,  Lake,  Minnehaha,  Lin¬ 
coln  and  Union  counties,  there  swings  to  the  west  and  fol¬ 
lows  the  course  of  the  Missouri  River  to  its  junction  with 
the  state  line. 


16.  The  Gary 
Moraine 

rection  as  the 


Inside  of  this  follows  the  Gary  Mo¬ 
raine,  entering  the  State  near  the  same 
point  and  taking  the  same  general  di- 
Altamont  throughout  the  entire  course. 


.^iTAHov^ 
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SHOWING  THE  SEVERAL  MORAINES  MADE  BY 
THE  GREAT  DAKOTA  GLACIER.  THE  MISSOURI 
RIVER  ORIGINALLY  HAD  ITS  COURSE  NEAR  THE 
PRESENT  COURSE  OF  THE  JAMES,  BUT  WAS 
CROWDED  WEST  BY  THE  GLACIAL  DEBRIS. 
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History  of  South  Dakota 

But  its  location  shows  that  the  glacier  which  formed  it 
was  very  much  smaller  than  when  its  edges  and  ends 
had  formed  the  Altamont  Moraine. 

^  Antelope  Again  we  find  the  glacier  greatly  re- 

Moraine  duced  in  size,  its  southern  terminus 
reaching  only  a  few  miles  south  of 
Huron,  while  its  eastern  edges  pass  along  the  eastern 
edges  of  Beadle  and  the  very  western  line  of  Clark,  Day 
and  Marshall  counties  and  its  western  side  was  located 
in  western  Beadle,  eastern  Faulk  and  Edmunds  and  west¬ 
ern  Brown.  The  glacier,  as  will  be  noticed,  then  covered 
only  a  small  part  of  the  state,  namely,  the  two  counties 
Brown  and  Spink  and  a  small  part  of  Beadle.  In  this 
inclosure  the  ice  and  snow  melted  away  leaving  a  great 
glacial  lake  covering  practically  all  of  these  now  prosperous 
counties. 

1 8.  The  Kiester  Still  another  moraine  known  as  the 
Moraine  Kiester,  enters  the  state,  reaching 

only  into  Marshall  and  Brown  coun- 
1  ties.  It  will  be  noted  by  the  accompanying  map  that 
Marshall  county  is  crossed  by  three  of  the  principal  mo¬ 
raines  of  the  state. 

19.  Lakes  Another  result  of  the  glaciers  is 

found  in  the  number  of  lakes  left  in  the 
state.  An  examination  of  a  good  map  of  the  state  indi¬ 
cates  that  there  is  a  string  of  lakes  from  Minnehaha  county 
running  north  through  Lake,  Kingsbury,  Hamlin,  Coding- 
ton,  Day,  and  Roberts  with  a  few  lakes  in  other  regions. 

,  Among  those  most  prominent  are  lakes  Waubay,  Prairie, 
i  Kampeska,  Pelican,  Poinsett,  Madison,  White  Wood, 

;  Thompson,  Andes,  and  Cottonwood. 

These  lakes  are  depressions  slightly  below  the  general 
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level  of  the  surrounding  country  and  are  caused  by  the 
uneven  deposit  of  glacial  materials  underneath  the  glacier. 

20.  Surface  West  of  the  Missouri  River  the  con- 

West  of  ditions  differ  much  from  those  on  the 

Missouri  east  side.  There  was  no  glacial  action 
in  South  Dakota  west  of  that  river,  at 
least  not  since  the  last  great  uplift  which  exposed  forever 
that  part  of  the  continent.  There  we  have  an  entirely 
different  condition  which  molded  and  changed  the  original- 
formation  to  its  present  status.  These  conditions  were 


The  Old  and  the  New  Surface  Levels 

largely  flowing  water,  wind,  rain,  and  the  disintegrating 
power  of  the  elements.  All  of  these  acted  as  agents  in 
preparing  the  original  formations  for  the  picsent  condi¬ 
tions.  The  most  powerful  agent,  no  doubt,  was  the  enor¬ 
mous  volume  of  running  water,  which  carried  away  the 
surface  of  the  land  to  great  depths.  The  hard  rocks  of  the 
Black  Hills  were  in  the  main  able  to  withstand  the  wash  of 
the  water,  but  not  so  the  silt,  sand,  and  clays  which  were 
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originally  formed  under  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  for  these 
comparatively  soft  materials  were  rapidly  worn  away 
under  their  combined  influences. 

2 1 .  The  Buttes  In  places  there  are  steep  hills,  known 

as  buttes.  In  these  the  original  for¬ 
mation  as  it  was  made  by  the  action  of  the  ocean  bed  and 
the  many  upheavals  of  the  crust  of  the  young  earth  remains, 
when  from  all  around  them  the  ocean-laid  clay  has  been 
washed  away,  leaving  hills,  sometimes  with  almost  per¬ 
pendicular  sides,  entirely  devoid  of  vegetation,  standing 
like  monuments  erected  on  the  level  ground,  some  of  them 
extending  to  great  height.  These  buttes  are  scattered 
over  almost  half  of  the  entire  country  west  of  the  river, 
but  only  in  a  locality  southeast  of  the  Black  Hills  are  they 
so  numerous  as  to  be  a  serious  drawback  to  the  country. 

22.  The  Bad  For  a  considerable  section  of  country 

Lands  southeast  of  the  Hills  the  above  for¬ 

mation  is  such  that  travel  over  the 

country  is  extremely  difficult  and  the  early  frontier  ex¬ 
plorers  called  these  places  “bad  lands  for  travel.”  We 
have  shortened  the  name  to  bad  lands.  In  this  locality 
the  buttes  are  so  numerous  as  to  give  characterization  to 
the  whole  region;  or  rather  the  process  of  surface-forma¬ 
tion  which  has  been  so  nobly  done  in  every  other  part  of 
the  state,  is  here  only  well  begun,  and  possibly  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  climate  have  been  so  modified  that  the  process  is 
all  but  arrested.  Originally  this  locality  was  a  high  pla¬ 
teau,  formed,  as  was  all  the  original  surface  west  of  the 
river,  by  the  processes  of  nature  acting  through  long  pe¬ 
riods  of  years.  These  processes,  as  has  been  described  be¬ 
fore,  were  the  periodical  upheavals  and  depressions,  the 
action  of  the  elements,  the  wash  of  waters,  and  volcanic 
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ashes  and  lavas  spreading  over  the  original  foundation 
rocks.  For  the  most  part,  during  all  this  period,  water 
covered  the  land  so  that  this  surface  was  formed  under 
water.  When  the  ocean  receded,  the  wash  of  rains  and 
consequent  many  streams  wore  away  much  of  this  surface 
formation,  but  certain  strata  proved  sufficiently  hard  to 
protect  a  portion  of  the  materials  underneath.  Thus 
ravines,  gulches  and  large  surfaces  have  been  worn  away 
while  high  buttes  in  every  conceivable  shape  and  location 


The  Bad  Lands  -  General  View 

still  remain.  That  is,  the  forces  which  have  in  other  por¬ 
tions  worn  away  practically  all  of  the  original  surface  have 
here  left  much  of  it. 

The  sides  of  these  buttes,  both  within  and  without  the 
bad  lands  are  entirely  bare  of  vegetation.  The  summits, 
often  composed  of  a  flat  tableland,  are  covered  with  abun¬ 
dant  verdure,  and  these,  together  with  the  valleys  and 
level  portions  which  likewise  contain  abundant  nutritious 
grasses,  support  a  large  number  of  cattle,  horses  and  sheep. 


( 
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23.  Rivers  The  rivers  which  have  been  the 

great  carrying  agents  for  this  nature 
enterprise  of  reforming  a  surface  hundreds  of  feet  below 
the  old  surface  level,  are  the  Grand,  Moreau,  Cheyenne, 
Bad,  and  White. 

24.  Ideal  Drain-  The  Grand  empties  into  the  Missouri 
age  System  near  Mobridge  and  extends  in  a  general 

westerly  direction  nearly  to  the  west 
line  of  the  state.  The  Moreau  meets  the  Missouri  at  La 
Beau  and  in  general  parallels  the  Grand,  but  swings  some¬ 
what  to  the  south  in  its  middle  course.  Both  have  many 
lateral  tributaries.  The  Cheyenne  empties  into  the 
Great  Muddy  about  twenty-five  miles  northwest  of  Pierre 
and  its  general  direction  is  southwest,  the  South  Fork 
Cheyenne  passing  east  and  south  of  the  Black  Hills  while 
the  Bell  Fourche  or  North  Fork  which  unites  with  the 
South  Fork  to  form  the  Cheyenne  passes  to  the  north  of 
the  Hills,  and  swings  around  them  to  the  west,  the  trib¬ 
utaries  of  the  two  at  their  source  being  within  a  very  few 
miles  of  each  other,  in  Wyoming.  Thus  it  happens  that 
the  Cheyenne  drains  all  of  the  surplus  waters  from  our 
“ South  Dakota  Mountains.” 

From  Ft.  Pierre,  the  old  Teton,  now  the  Bad  River, 
takes  a  southwesterly  direction,  but  goes  west  only  to 
the  vicinity  of  Quinn,  east  of  the  bad  lands.  South  of 
this  flows  the  White,  its  general  direction  being  directly 
west,  but  near  its  source  it  swings  to  the  south  and  crosses 
the  state  line  into  Nebraska.  This  arrangement  of  rivers 
makes  almost  a  perfect  drainage  system. 

25.  The  Rivers*  Through  the  ages  these  rivers  have 

Task  been  carrying  away  the  soil  which  was 

formed  by  and  beneath  the  ocean 
waves.  When  the  ocean  drew  away,  forests  grew  and 
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marshes  filled  the  land.  Later,  fishes,  reptiles,  and  ani¬ 
mals  of  every  kind  inhabited  the  region  and,  as  always 
happens,  many  of  their  bodies  were  entombed  in  the  moist 
earth,  and  fossils  developed.  But  the  overabundance  of 
rainfall  and  the  character  of  the  original  formation  have 
combined  to  effect  erosion  and  the  transportation  of  vast 
quantities  of  material  into  the  rivers,  and  the  rivers  have 
rolled  it  onward  to  the  sea.  Day  by  day,  and  age  upon 
age,  these  forces  have  been  at  work  eroding  and  carrying 
until,  as  on  the  east  of  the  river,  but  by  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  process,  nearly  all  the  upper  surface  and  the  fossils 
which  it  concealed  have  passed  down  these  rivers  to  assist 
in  building  up  the  alluvial  plains  of  the  Gulf.  But  not 
so  effectual  has  been  the  work  of  the  White  River.  In  its 
middle  and  upper  course  the  work  is  yet  incomplete,  and 
this  very  tardiness  gives  us  the  key  which  unlocks  the  door 
of  knowledge.  In  the  middle  and  up-stream  section  of 
the  White  River  Valley,  lie  the  bad  lands  of  the  state. 
In  one  place  the  excavation  is  accomplished  and  the  new 
surface  which  nature  intended  for  fields  of  agriculture  and 
grazing,  has  been  formed.  But  adjacent  to  it  and  almost 
completely  surrounding  it,  stand  bluffs  of  ocean-laid  clay^ 
extending  sometimes  hundreds  of  feet  into  the  air.  The 
low  surfaces  wind  in  and  out  among  the  bluffs  and  buttes, 
while  rains  and  winds  and  weathering  are  still  toiling,  al¬ 
most  imperceptibly,  to  lade  the  waters  of  the  White  with 
its  down- stream  cargo. 

26.  Fossil  And  here,  in  the  valley  of  the 

Remains  White,  one  may  come  and  search  the 

clays,  still  lying  unmolested  from  that 
time  when  fish  and  birds  and  horrid  reptiles,  and  over¬ 
grown  and  hideous  mammals  were  engulfed  and  pet¬ 
rified,  and  find  their  fossilized  remains.  The  early 
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climatic  conditions  of  the  state,  almost  or  quite  tropi¬ 
cal,  which  fostered  a  magnificent  growth  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  were  also  favorable  to  an  abundant  animal  life. 
South  Dakota  was  well  favored  in  this  way,  having,  in 
the  several  stages  of  her  early  development  a  liberal  per¬ 
cent  of  all  the  famous  historic  and  prehistoric  creatures, 
varying  from  the  Amoeba  (a  microscopic  animal  of  the 
simplest  known  species)  to  the  lizzard  and  overgrown 
marsh,  water  and  land  animals,  of  a  comparatively  high 


A  South  Dakota  Fossil 


type.  East  of  the  river  practically  all  fossil  remains  were 
destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  glaciers.  There  is,  however, 
a  peculiar  exception  on  one  of  the  hills  south  of  Ree 
Heights,  where,  in  the  soft  shale  formation  just  below  the 
surface,  can  be  found  the  skeletons  of  countless  fish.  West 
of  the  Missouri  in  the  bad  lands,  along  the  Cheyenne  and 
White  rivers  and  in  other  places,  fossil  remains  of  many 
varieties  of  fish,  snails,  lizzards,  mastodons,  and  other 
animals  have  been  found.  The  forests  and  marshes  must 
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have  teemed  with  many  species  of  these  prehistoric  fishes 
reptiles,  birds  and  mammals  and  the  original  formation 
must  have  contained  innumerable  thousands  of  fossil  re¬ 
mains,  but  the  wash  of  the  ages  carried  down  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Missouri  all  but  a  comparatively  few  of  them  so 
that  the  state  as  a  whole  is  but  modestly  rich  in  this  class 
of  historic  lore. 


27.  Archaeology  Who  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  South 

Dakota  is  not  and  probably  will  never 
be  known.  There  are  mounds,  fortifications  and  burial 


A  South  Dakota  Fossil  Restored 


places  scattered  over  the  state.  In  some  of  these  mounds 
pottery  showing  a  considerable  amount  of  intelligence  has 
been  found.  There  are  fortifications  near  Chamberlain, 
in  Western  Campbell  County,  near  Redfield,  and  within 
the  City  of  Vermillion.  Excavations  in  Brown  County 
have  revealed  skeletons  of  great  age,  but  there  is  at  present 
no  certainty  that  they  are  or  are  not  those  of  Indians. 
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28.  Ree  Indians  It  is  known,  however,  that  the  Arick- 

aras,  commonly  called  Rees,  are  very 
early  inhabitants  of  the  state.  They  are  an  offshoot  of 


The  Side  of  a  Butte.  “Certain  Strata  Proved  Suffi¬ 
ciently  Hard  to  Protect  the  Materials  Underneath.” 


the  Pawnees  who  dwelt  along  the  Platte  River  in  Nebraska. 
In  the  year  1700  these  Indians  are  known  to  have  lived  in 
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the  valley  of  the  Missouri  River.  At  periods  following 
this  date  they  have  been  known  at  points  along  the  river 
extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Niobrara,  just  across 
the  river  from  Running  Water,  clear  to  the  north  line  of 
the  state  and  far  into  North  Dakota. 

They  lived  in  villages  composed  of  earth  lodges,  roofed 
with  poles  supported  by  crotched  posts  and  covered  with 
willows  and  earth.  They  cultivated  the  soil  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  but  depended  largely  upon  the  great  supply  of  buffalo 
meat,  living  as  they  did  in  the  very  heart  of  the  vast 
buffalo  ranges.  Remnants  of  their  villages  are  found  at 
Chamberlain,  Pierre,  on  the  Cheyenne,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Grand,  and  in  the  Ree  Valley  in  Hand  County.  They 
were  a  people  addicted  to  agricultural  pursuits  only  to  a 
limited  extent.  They  made  pottery,  built  strong  forti¬ 
fications  for  defense,  lived  in  densely  populated  communi¬ 
ties,  and  on  the  whole  were  a  people  living  in  greater  com¬ 
fort  than  their  neighbors.  About  the  year  1750  these 
people  were  attacked  by  the  Sioux  nation  and  for  years 
there  was  treacherous  and  unremitting  warfare.  Finally 
the  Rees  were  conquered  and  driven  from  their  homes  and 
buffalo  pastures  and  the  Sioux  took  their  place  in  that 
great  valley.  The  Rees  are  now  located  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Berthold,  North  Dakota,  in  company  with  the  Gros 
Ventres  and  Mandans. 


29.  Indian  The  United  States  Government, 

Tribes  through  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  a 

department  of  the  government  given 
over  to  the  study  of  the  different  races  of  mankind,  recog¬ 
nizes  some  fifty-seven  distinct  languages  among  the  Indians 
north  of  Mexico.  These  languages  are  used  to  classify 
the  Indians  into  tribes  or  families.  That  is,  all  of  those 
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Indians  whose  language,  studied  critically,  indicates  that 
they  sprang  from  the  same  parent  stock,  are  classed  as 
belonging  to  one  tribe  or  family  of  tribes. 


The  original  name  of  this  tribe  was 
Lakota,  Nakota,  or  Dakota  according 
to  the  respective  dialect,  meaning  in 


30.  Dakotas 
or  Sioux 


their  language  Allies;  but  those  Indians  with  whom  the 
Dakotas  were  often  at  war,  gave  them  the  name  “Nada- 
ouesioux,”  meaning  “Little  Snakes,  ”  which  may  be  loosely 
translated  to  mean  “enemies.”  This  name  has  been  pop¬ 
ularly  shortened  to  “Sioux.” 

The  Bureau  of  Ethnology  has  published  as  a  conclusion 
of  its  studies  that  many  of  our  South  Dakota  Indians  are 
in  reality  parts  of  one  tribe,  namely,  the  Dakota  or  Sioux. 
That  the  Sioux  nation  had  its  parent  home,  according  to  a 
tradition  of  themselves,  and  of  their  neighbors,  the  Algon- 
quins,  and  according,  also,  to  historical,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly,  linguistic  evidence,  east  of  the  Alleghanies  in  the 
South  Atlantic  region.  When  or  why  the  first  emigrants 
crossed  over  the  mountains  into  the  central  region  of  the 
Ohio  Valley  is  not  known.  It  was  probably  brought  about 
by  the  presence  of  the  Iroquoian  tribes  from  the  north  and 
of  the  Muskhogean  tribes  from  the  south.  Later,  these 
Indians  migrated,  some  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to 
the  Lake  region  of  northern  Wisconsin  and  northeastern 
Minnesota,  and  some  southwest  to  the  Arkansas  River. 
The  former  were  known  as  the  Winnebago  and  Sioux,  the 
latter  as  the  Quapaw,  which  tribe  is  later  known  as  the 
Omahas.  This  tribe  pushed  up  the  Missouri  River,  some 

of  their  offshoots  settling  in  this  state. 

The  Sioux  continued  west  and  toward  the  head  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  later,  probably  because  of  pressure 
from  the  Ojibwas,  moved  west  on  to  the  prairies  of  South 
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Dakota.  The  history  of  this  Indian  people  is  a  very  im- 
portant  part  of  the  history  of  our  commonwealth. 

The  Sioux  in  South  Dakota  are  known  under  several 
different  names,  such  as  the  Teton,  Sisseton,  Yankton, 
Yanktonais,  Santee,  Brule,  Oglala,  and  Hunkpapa.  Three 
dialects  of  their  language  are  clearly  recognized,  namely, 
Teton,  Santee,  and  Yankton.  These  dialects  have  been 
in  recent  years  reduced  to  written  languages  by  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  who  have  done  so  much  to  civilize  and  Christian¬ 
ize  these  Indians.  In  1632,  when  this  tribe  is  first  known 
historically,  they  lived  in  Wisconsin  and  eastern  Minne¬ 
sota.  As  stated  above  they  were  driven  by  the  Ojibwas 
to  the  west  and  settled  on  the  open  prairies,  in  the  Black 
Hills  and  in  other  sections  of  the  state  and  in  Nebraska. 
By  a  general  treaty  of  1825  the  Sioux  were  given  nearly  all 
of  Minnesota,  two-thirds  of  the  Dakotas  and  large  por¬ 
tions  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Missouri  and  Wyoming.  New 
treaties  were  negotiated  from  time  to  time  which  deprived 
them  of  nearly  all  of  this  land  until  now  their  lands  are 
confined  to  a  few  tracts,  principally  in  South  Dakota. 


31.  The  Onakas  About  the  year  1700  the  Mahas, 

later  known  as  the  Onakas,  occupied 
the  southeastern  portion  of  the  state,  having  villages  on 
the  Vermillion  and  Sioux  rivers.  Their  principal  villages 
were  near  the  present  cities  of  Sioux  Falls  and  Flandreau. 


32.  The  Tetons  The  Tetons,  a  Sioux  tribe,  had 

driven  the  Rees  from  their  homes  west 
of  the  Missouri  River  and  settled  along  that  river,  the 
principal  village  being  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bad  River 
near  Fort  Pierre. 
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33.  Sissetons  The  Sissetons,  also  a  Sioux  tribe. 

*  * 

coming  from  Minnesota,  settled  in  the 
vicinity  of  Big  Stone  Lake,  where  they  remain  to  the 
present  time. 

34.  Yanktons  and  The  two  tribes  of  Yanktons  and 
Yanktonais  Yanktonais  (Little  Yanktons)  left  the 

parent  stock  soon  after  the  Tetons, 
going  southward  into  the  territory  of  the  Iowas.  They 
were  wandering  warriors  for  many  years,  at  last  finding  a 
home  by  grant  of  lands  from  their  relatives,  the  Tetons,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Yankton  and  along  the  James  River  valley. 
The  settling  of  these  in  the  valley  of  the  James  was  almost 
simultaneous  with  the  settlement  of  the  Sissetons  at  the 
Big  Stone  Lake. 

35.  Annual  From  the  earliest  period  of  their 

Council  separation,  until  recently,  there  has 

been  an  annual  council  maintained  be¬ 
tween  the  bands  which  spoke  the  three  dialects  of  the 
Sioux  language,  the  Yanktons,  the  Tetons,  and  the 
Santees,  which  since  the  emigration  of  the  Tetons,  down 
to  the  invasion  of  the  whites,  was  held  at  a  grove  of  the 
James  River  in  Spink  County,  South  Dakota,  now  known 
as  Armadale,  situated  about  twelve  miles  northeast  of 
Mellette. 

36.  Present  At  the  present  time  the  Indian  pop- 

Indian  ulation  in  South  Dakota  is  comprised 

Population  of  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Bands 

of  Sioux,  who  have  severed  their  tribal 
relations,  and  are  established  upon  lands  in  severalty  in 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  state;  the  Flandreau  band  of 
Santee  Indians  who  are  quite  civilized  and  reside  on  farms 
in  the  vicinity  cf  Flandreau;  the  Yanktons,  who  have  also 
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taken  their  lands  in  severalty  at  Yankton  Agency,  in 
Charles  Mix  County;  a  party  of  Yanktonais,  and  San  tees 
transferred  from  the  Mississippi  valley  to  the  Crow  Creek 
Agency,  north  of  Chamberlain  in  Brule  County;  the  Two 
Kettle  Sioux  of  the  Teton  family,  at  the  Cheyenne  River 
Agency,  on  the  Missouri  River  opposite  Forest  City  in 
Potter  County ;  the  Lower  Brule  Sioux, a  band  of  theTetons 
at  Brule  Agency  below  the  mouth  of  Medicine  Creek  on 
the  Missouri  River;  the  Brule  Sioux,  also  Tetons,  about 
one  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  at  Rosebud 
Agency,  and  near  the  south  line  of  the  state,  just  east  of 
the  Black  Hills.  The  Cheyenne,  Brule,  Rosebud,  and 
Pine  Ridge  Agency  Indians  are  all  semi-civilized  and  are 
engaged  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  agriculture  and  stock 
raising.  Many  of  them  have  vast  herds  of  horses  and 
cattle  and  are  wealthy. 

The  whole  population  of  the  Sioux  Bands  is  now  about 
25,000  of  which  South  Dakota  contains  about  18,000. 

37.  The  Whites  Who  was  the  first  white  man  to  visit 

the  territory  embraced  within  the 
present  state  of  South  Dakota,  will  probably  never  be 
known.  When  the  discovery  of  the  wealth  of  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  was  made  by  Cortes  in  1581,  the  greed  of  the  Spanish 
nation  was  inflamed,  and  hundreds  of  adventurers  set 
out  hoping  to  make  similar  discoveries  and  conquests. 

38.  Early  Maps  Not  until  1673,  however,  is  there  any 

authentic  record  which  indicates  that 
the  state  had  been  visited  by  white  men.  Marquette’s 
Map,  published  in  1681,  with  fair  accuracy  delineates  the 
physical  features  of  the  Dakota  Country.  Marquette 
did  not  visit  the  section,  but  secured  his  information  from 
intelligent  discoverers,  probably  whites. 


Ree  Pottery 


Full  line — Present  Profile.  Dotted  line — Pre-glacial  Profile 
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Charles  Pierre  LeSueur,  a  native  of  Montreal,  and  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Canadian  Government,  lived  in  the  west 
from  1683  to  1703  and  at  different  times  during  that  period 
traded  with  the  South  Dakota  Indians  and  it  is  likely  that 
he  visited  the  state.  He  left  several  maps  of  the  region, 
upon  which  the  chief  rivers  and  lakes  of  South  Dakota  are 
located  with  great  accuracy,  as  well  as  the  locations  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  including  the  Rees  of  the  Missouri  River. 
His  maps  show  three  roads  or  trails,  one  going  to  Sioux 
Falls  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  River  and  the  oth¬ 
ers  coming  into  South  Dakota  from  Fort  L  Huffier,  near 
the  present  site  of  Mankato,  Minnesota. 

On  the  evidences  of  his  long  residence  in  the  west,  and 
of  these  two  roads  from  his  headquarters  at  Fort  L  Huffier, 
it  is  presumed  that  he  visited  the  state,  and  it  is  practically 
certain  that  white  men  under  his  employ  did  do  so,  near 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

39.  Authentic  At  the  date  of  1743  we  can  discard 

History  the  probable  for  the  certain,  and  at 

that  date  the  real  history  of  the  white 
man  in  South  Dakota  begins.  In  1735  the  Verendryes, 
father  and  several  sons,  were  sent  by  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  explore  the  west  and  establish  a  route  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  By  1738,  after  many  hardships  and  the 
loss  of  one  of  his  sons,  who  was  killed  near  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  by  the  Sioux  Indians,  Verendrye  reached  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River  at  the  M^andan  villages,  and  despairing  of 
accomplishing  his  purpose,  turned  back.  In  1742  the 
eldest  son  renewed  the  undertaking  and  proceeded  as  far 
as  the  mountains  of  central  Montana.  Then  he  turned 
back  and  traveled  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  skirting 
the  Black  Hills  and  reaching  the  Missouri  River  some¬ 
where  in  central  South  Dakota,  probably  not  far  from 
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Pierre. .  He  reached  this  point  on  the  15th  of  March,  1743, 
remaining  with  the  band  of  Indians  which  he  designates 
“The  Band  of  the  Little  Cherry”  until  the  2d  of  April. 
Here  he  planted  a  leaden  plate  on  which  was  inscribed 
the  Arms  of  France  and  took  possession  of  the  land  in  the 
name  of  the  King .  He  returned  from  there  to  the  Mandan 
villages  which  he  reached  on  May  18th.  This  plate  was 

found  February  16th,  1913,  in  Fort  Pierre.  See  also  Sec¬ 
tion  212. 

40.  Early  French  In  1764  the  French  merchants  at 
Trading  Posts  St.  Louis  began  trading  up  the  Mis¬ 
souri,  but  they  left  no  record  of  their 
early  entrance  into  the  territory.  Pierre  Dorion,  who 
afterward  was  guide  to  Lewis  and  Clark,  made  an  alliance 
with  the  Yankton  Indians  as  early  as  1785  and  Pierre 
Garreau  resided  with  the  Rees  at  Arickara  (above  the 
mouth  of  the  Grand  River)  as  early  as  1790.  In  1796  at 
least  two  trading  houses  were  built  in  the  Dakota  field, 
one  upon  an  island  about  twenty  miles  below  Pierre,  which 
was  probably  the  oldest  establishment  in  the  state,  and 
was  known  as  Loiselle’s  Post,  and  the  other  in  what  is 
now  Charles  Mix  County,  opposite  Fort  Randall,  and  was 
known  as  Trudeau’s  House.  The  former  was  burned  with 
a  large  stock  of  furs  in  1810  and  the  latter  in  1816.  At  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  fur  trading  with  the 
Indians,  and  trapping  were  well  established  industries 
all  along  the  Missouri  River  and  at  Big  Stone  Lake  within 
South  Dakota. 


4 1 .  Our  Owners  The  territory  embraced  within  the 

present  state  of  South  Dakota  has  been 
the  property  of,  or  claimed  by,  three  great  nations  before 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States,  namely, 
England,  Spain,  France. 
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42.  English  As  shown  by  the  early  grants  of 

Grants  territory  to  the  English  colonies,  prac¬ 

tically  all  of  the  territory  now  embraced 
within  the  United  States,  including  that  of  South  Dakota, 
was  claimed  by  England.  This  territory  was  granted  by 
her  to: 

First;  Virginia,  in  the  charter  of  1609,  which  fixed  the 
limits  of  the  colony  at  two  hundred  miles  north  and  two 
hundred  miles  south  of  Point  Comfort  and  west  and  north¬ 
west  from  sea  to  sea. 

Second;  to  John  Endicott  and  a. few  other  “Joint  Ad¬ 
venturers,”  in  March,  1628.  This  was  a  Patent  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Territory  lying  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  Oceans  and  extending  to  a  point  three 
miles  south  of  the  River  Charles  and  “three  miles  north  of 
the  River  Merrimac,”  this  latter  phrase  evidently  being 
taken  by  Endicott  to  mean  the  “Source”  of  the  Merrimac, 
which  is  considerably  north  of  the  mouth.  The  north  line 
of  this  grant  would  pass  through  our  state  not  far  from 
the  present  city  of  Sioux  Falls. 

Third;  in  1663  King  Charles  II  granted  to  eight 
nobles  all  the  land  between  Virginia  and  the  Spanish  Set¬ 
tlements,  in  Florida,  extending  westward  to  the  “South 
Sea”  (Pacific  Ocean). 

These  grants  indicate,  to  us,  that  England  claimed  the 
Territory. 


43.  Spanish  Spain  based  its  claim  upon  the 

Claims  Coronado  expedition,  laying  claim  to 

all  of  the  northwest,  including  the 
South  Dakota  territory.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  she  did  anything  to  make  good  her  claim  for  nearly  a 
century. 
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44.  French  In  the  meantime,  the  French  had 

Occupation  pushed  westward  from  Canada,  and 

claimed  all  the  territory,  under  the 
name  of  New  France,  and  had  established  trading  posts 
at  various  points  in  the  northwest,  reaching  them  both 
from  the  Canadian  route  and  by  way  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  taking  formal  possession  in  1671,  and  of  our  state, 
through  Verendrye,  in  1743. 

45.  French  On  September  15,  1712,  the  French 

Grants  King  granted  to  Anthony  Crozat,  a 

merchant  of  Paris,  a  patent  to  all  of 
the  territory  between  the  Alleghany  and  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  Five  years  later, 
Crozat  relinquished  his  claim,  and  the  grant  and  trading 
posts  were  made  over  to  the  John  Laws  Mississippi  Com¬ 
pany.  Trading  posts  were  immediately  established  at 
various  points  on  the  Mississippi  and  lower  Missouri 
Rivers.  This  French  activity  aroused  the  Spaniards,  and 
in  1720  they  dispatched  an  expedition  from  Santa  Fe 
against  the  French  on  the  Osage  (Missouri  River).  This 
expedition  was  lost. 

Law’s  Scheme,  known  as  the  “Mississippi  Scheme” 
collapsed  in  1720  and  in  1732  the  Mississippi  Company 
surrendered  its  charter.  In  1733  the  King  of  France 
assumed  the  direct  government  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  valleys.  The  entire  province  of  Louisiana  at 
this  time  had  but  five  thousand  white  and  twenty-five 
hundred  colored  population. 

46.  French  and  In  1763  France  ceded  Louisiana,  east 

Spanish  of  the  Mississippi  (with  the  exception 

Cessions  of  the  Island  of  Orleans)  to  England, 

the  vast  region  west  of  the  river  having 
been  ceded  to  Spain  by  a  secret  treaty  in  the  preceding 
year.  In  1800  Spain  relinquished  the  region  to  France. 
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47.  Sold  to  the  Three  years  later,  in  1803,  France 
United  States  sold  the  entire  tract  west  of  the  river 

to  the  United  States.  This  last  is 
known  as  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and  was  negotiated  by 
James  Monroe  and  Robert  R.  Livingston,  under  direction 
of  President  Jefferson.  On  behalf  of  France  it  was  negoti¬ 
ated  through  Talleyrand ,  under  instructions  from  N  apoleon 
the  Great,  then  First  Consul  of  the  French  Republic,  and 
has  cost  our  government  up  to  June  20,  1880,  in  principal, 
interest,  and  debts  assumed,  $27,267,000  (MacMasters). 

On  March  26,  1804,  Congress  attached  the  District 
of  Louisiana  to  the  Territory  of  Indiana,  for  judicial  and 
administrative  purposes. 

48.  Transfer  The  formal  transfer  of  upper  Louisi¬ 

ana  did  not  take  place  until  May,  1804. 
Delassus,  the  Spanish  Lieutenant  Governor,  ruled  the 
country  till  May  8th;  on  the  next  day  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment  were  delivered  over  to  the  French  agent.  On  May 
10th  the  territory  was  transferred  to  the  United  States 
It  thus  happened  that  in  three  successive  days  the  now. 
state  of  South  Dakota  was  governed  by  three  different 
nations. 

49.  Becomes  Part  In  1805,  Congress  changed  the  Dis- 
of  Louisiana  trict  of  Louisiana  to  the  Territory  of 

Louisiana  and  provided  for  its  govern¬ 
ment.  The  President  appointed  James  Wilkenson,  gov¬ 
ernor,  Frederick  Bates,  secretary,  Return  J.  Meigs  and 
John  B.  C.  Lucas,  as  judges.  St.  Louis  continued  the 
capital. 

50.  Becomes  Part  By  act  of  Congress  in  1812,  the 
of  Missouri  state  of  Louisiana  having  been  admit¬ 
ted,  the  remainder,  including  the 

present  State  of  South  Dakota,  became  the  Territory  of 
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Missouri.  From  the  time  of  the  admission  of  the  state 
of  Missouri,  in  1821,  until  1834  no  government  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  that  section  north  of  Missouri  and  west  of  the 
Mississippi. 

51.  Becomes  Part  In  1834  the  Territory  of  Michigan 
of  Michigan  was  erected  and  extended  west  to  the 

Missouri  River,  including  the  eastern 
half  of  South  Dakota. 

52.  Becomes  Part  In  1836,  Wisconsin  Territory  was 
of  Wisconsin  organized  to  include  all  of  the  territory 

north  of  Missouri  and  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River,  which  included  the  eastern  half  of  South 
Dakota. 

53.  Becomes  Part  In  1838,  Iowa  Territory  was  erected 
of  Iowa  to  embrace  all  of  the  territory  north  of 

Missouri  and  between  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Missouri  Rivers. 

54.  Becomes  Part  In  1849,  the  eastern  half  of  South 
of  Minnesota  Dakota  became  a  part  of  Minnesota. 

55.  Becomes  Part  From  1821  until  the  erection  of 
of  Nebraska  Nebraska  Territory  in  1854,  no  gov¬ 
ernment  was  provided  for  the  portion 

of  the  state  lying  west  of  the  Missouri.  In  1854  that 
portion  was  made  a  part  of  Nebraska. 

56.  I  s  L  e  f  t  In  1858  Minnesota  was  admitted  as 

Nameless  a  state,  but  Congress  took  no  action  to 

provide  a  government  for  the  remain¬ 
ing  territory  until  three  years  later. 
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57.  Getslts  In  1861,  Dakota  Territory  was 
Real  Name  erected  to  embrace  all  of  the  territory 

west  of  Minnesota  to  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  and  included  all  of  Montana,  most  of  Idaho,  and 
Wyoming.  In  1863  Idaho  Territory,  embracing  what  is 
now  Montana  and  much  of  Wyoming,  was  erected.  Dakota 
Territory,  embracing  North  and  South  Dakota  and  a  few 
townships  of  Nebraska  remained.  In  1882,  Nebraska 
was  given  a  small  tract  of  Dakota,  soil  bounded  by  the 
43d  parallel,  the  Keya  Paha,  Niobrara  and  Missouri 
rivers.  In  1889  Dakota  Territory  was  divided  near  the 
forty-sixth  parallel,  on  the  line  known  as  the  Seventh 
Standard  Parallel,  and  South  Dakota  became  a  state  of  the 
Union. 

58.  Summarized 

1609-1700,  Claimed  by  England. 

1634-1762,  Claimed  and  occupied  by  the  French. 

1762-1800,  Owned  by  Spain. 

1800-1803,  Owned  by  France  but  partially  retained 
under  Spanish  Government. 

April  30,  1803,  to  May  8,  1804,  Owned  by  United 
States,  but  partially  retained  under  French  and  Spanish 
rule. 

May  9,  1804,  Upper  Louisiana  transferred  by  Spain  to 
France. 

May  10,  1804,  Upper  Louisiana  transferred  by  France 
to  United  States. 

1810,  Changed  from  District  of  Louisiana  to  Territory 
of  Louisiana. 

1812,  Becomes  a  part  of  Territory  of  Missouri. 

1821-1834,  No  government  was  provided  by  Congress. 

1834,  The  Part  east  of  Missouri  River  becomes  part  of 
Territory  of  Michigan. 
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1836,  The  part  east  of  Missouri  River  becomes  part  of 
Territory  of  Wisconsin. 

1838,  The  part  east  of  Missouri  River  becomes  part  of 
Iowa. 

1849,  The  part  east  of  Missouri  River  becomes  part  of 
Minnesota. 

1834,  The  part  west  of  Missouri  River  becomes  part  of 
Nebraska. 

1858-1861,  The  part  east  of  Missouri  River  left  without 
government. 

1861,  Dakota  Territory  was  erected,  including  all  or 
parts  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Idaho. 

1863,  All  but  the  present  state  of  North  Dakota  and  a 
small  portion  of  Nebraska  cut  off,  by  the  erection  of  Idaho 
Territory. 

1882,  Small  strip  given  to  Nebraska. 

1889,  The  Territory  was  divided  and  South  Dakota 
became  a  state. 


59.  Louisiana  It  is  certain  that  for  some  time  be- 

Purchase  fore  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  Terri¬ 
tory,  President  Thomas  Jefferson  had 
entertained  hopes  that  at  some  time  the  United  States 
might  extend  its  boundaries  to  the  Pacific,  and  during 
his  administration  had  taken  great  pains  to  inform  him¬ 
self  about  the  foreign  possessions  to  our  west.  He  sug¬ 
gested  the  advisability  of  exploring  a  route  by  way  of  the 
Missouri  to  the  Pacific,  early  in  his  administration.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  there  was  a  prospect  that  Louisiana 
could  be  purchased,  he  on  the  18th  of  January,  1803,  com¬ 
municated  his  views  to  Congress.  In  this  message  he 
asked  for  a  special  appropriation  of  $2,500  to  carry  out 
his  plans.  Congress  promptly  made  the  appropriation. 
The  President  intrusted  the  preparation  of  the  expedition 
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to  his  private  secretary,  Captain  Merryweather  Lewis. 
At  Captain  Lewis’  suggestion  the  expedition  was  organized 
so  as  to  provide  for  duplicate  records.  Captain  William 
Clark,  selected  to  share  in  the  enterprise,  was  commis¬ 
sioned  as  equal  in  rank  to  Captain  Lewis.  The  summer  of 
1803  was  spent  in  preparation  for  the  trip  and  in  the  fall 
a  camp  was  established  at  St.  Louis,  and  all  arrangements 
made  for  an  early  start  in  the  spring.  However,  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  was  to  be  made  on  the  10th 
of  May,  and  so  the  start  of  the  expedition  was  delayed  to 
permit  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark  to  participate  in  that 
ceremony.  The  start  was  made  at  4  o’clock  p.m.,  Mon¬ 
day,  May  14,  1804,  from  St.  Louis. 

60.  The  Arrival  in  August  21,  1804,  they  arrived  at  the 
South  Dakota  mouth  of  the  Big  Sioux  River,  and 
camped  on  the  Nebraska  side;  the  next 
night,  August  22d,  they  camped  on  the  soil  of  South 
Dakota  near  the  present  city  of  Elk  Point.  The  next 
morning  a  herd  of  buffalo  were  sighted  and  Captain  Lewis 
killed  one  from  which  they  salted  two  barrels  of  meat. 

Near  Vermillion  they  examined  Spirit  Mound,  which 
the  Indians  believed  to  be  inhabited  by  a  race  of  Pigmies. 
On  the  27th,  they  reached  Yankton  and  had  a  four  days’ 
council  with  the  Yankton  Indians.  They  gave  presents 
to  the  Indians  and  received  from  them  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States. 

The  8th  of  September  they  reached  Trudeau’s  Trading 
Post.  On  September  24th  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Teton  (now  Bad)  River,  where  Fort  Pierre  is  situated. 
Here  they  met  a  larger  band  of  the  Teton  Sioux  under  the 
famous  chief,  Black  Buffalo.  Their  stay  was  made  very 
pleasant  by  the  Indians,  but  their  further  progress  up  the 
river  was  opposed.  Under  persuasion  and  a  show  of  force 
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they  were  allowed  to  proceed  and  reached  the  Ree  set¬ 
tlement  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Grand.  After  a  council 
with  the  Rees  they  passed  up  the  river  and  out  of  the 
state. 

61.  A  Trying  While  Lewis  and  Clark  were  en- 

Incident  camped  on  the  Vermillion,  two  of  their 

horses  strayed  away.  George  Shannon, 
the  youngest  of  the  party,  was  sent  in  search  of  them  and 
did  not  overtake  the  expedition  for  sixteen  days.  His  only 
food  was  berries  and  what  game  he  could  secure  by  capture 
after  the  fourth  day,  when  his  supply  of  bullets  ran  out. 
He  was  just  on  the  point  of  killing  his  only  horse  for  food 
when  he  reached  the  boats. 

62.  A  Race  The  experience  of  John  Colter,  while 

for  Life  not  occurring  within  the  confines  of 

this  state,  is  a  remarkable  example  of 
physical  endurance.  He  obtained  permission  from  Lewis 
and  Clark  to  remain  in  the  Missouri  valley  as  a  trapper. 
Being  captured  by  the  Indians,  he  was  offered  h’s  freedom 
if  he  could  outrun  chosen  pursuers.  Being  stripped  for 
the  race  he  was  given  a  few  hundred  yards  the  start  and 
struck  out  for  a  distant  watercourse.  Before  reaching 
the  timber  along  the  river,  he  avoided  capture  by  killing 
the  swiftest  runner,  plunged  into  the  stream  and  hid  him¬ 
self  under  a  pile  of  driftwood.  The  other  Indians  after  a 
long  search  gave  him  up  as  drowned.  After  nightfall  he 
crawled  out,  and  naked  and  unarmed  as  he  was,  succeeded 
in  reaching  a  white  settlement  in  seven  days,  subsisting 
meanwhile  on  berries  and  roots. 

63.  The  Return  In  the  spring  of  1806  the  return  trip 

was  made  over  the  same  route.  Big 
White,  a  Mandan  chief,  returned  to  Washington  with  the 
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Captains,  under  promise  from  them  that  he  would  be 
restored  to  his  tribe. 

This  expedition  was  not  of  great  service  to  the  state 
further  than  to  examine  critically  the  routes  of  travel  and 
to  get  the  Indian  tribes  to  promise  allegiance  to  the  United 
States. 

64.  Conflict  with  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark  were  un- 

the  Indians  der  obligations  to  return  Big  White 
to  the  Mandans  and  Sergeant  Pryor 
was  entrusted  with  the  mission,  and  was  given  two  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  and  eleven  men  for  the  enterprise. 
He  accompanied  an  expedition  headed  by  Pierre  Chouteau, 
en  route  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri,  to  engage  in 
trade.  Old  Pierre  Dorion  had  also  been  to  Washington 
with  a  party  of  Yanktons,  and  his  party  made  the  up-river 
voyage  with  Pryor,  as  far  as  James  River. 

Pryor  and^  Chouteau  passed  through  the  Sioux  country 
unmolested,  but  when  they  arrived  at  one  of  the  Ree 
towns  they  found  that  these  people  were  at  war  with  the 
Mandans  and  had  made  an  alliance  with  the  Minneconjous 
(a  band  of  the  Teton  Sioux)  and  that  Black  Buffalo  was 
present  in  the  village.  From  a  Man  dan  woman,  a  captive 
in  the  Ree  villages,  they  learned  that  Manuel  Lisa,  a  well 
known  Spanish  trader  of  St.  Louis,  had  preceded  them  up 
the  river  that  spring ;  that  the  Rees  had  stopped  him  with 
hostile  intentions,  that  he  had  secured  their  permission  to 
pass,  by  paying  them  liberally  in  goods,  and  assuring  them 
that  another  and  larger  expedition  was  approaching  from 
whom  they  could  get  any  quantity  of  supplies  desired; 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Rees  to  seize  the  goods  of 
Chouteau,  prevent  the  further  passage  of  the  expedition 
and  particularly  to  secure  possession  of  Big  White,  the 
chief  of  their  enemies. 
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Almost  immediately  the  Rees  and  their  allies,  the 
Mmneconjous,  appeared  in  force  and  attempted  to  carry 
out  the  program  which  the  woman  had  outlined.  They 
were  forcibly  resisted  by  Pryor  and  Chouteau  and  a  hot 
ght  ensued.  The  number  of  Indians  was  so  great  as  to 
threaten  destruction  to  the  entire  party  and  a  forced 
retreat  was  accomplished  with  great  hardship,  for  the  boats 
became  grounded  upon  sand  bars,  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Indians.  Three  soldiers  were  wounded  and  Chouteau 
lost  three  men  killed  and  seven  wounded.  Black  Buffalo 
was  seriously  wounded  while  pursuing  the  white  men 
unng  the  retreat.  Among  the  soldiers  wounded  was 
Ceorge  Shannon,  one  of  Lewis  and  Clark’s  men.  From  the 
result  of  the  wound  he  lost  a  leg,  the  first  amputation  to 
occur  m  the  Missouri  valley. 

This  was  the  first  bloodshed  between  whites  and  In¬ 
dians  m  South  Dakota,  and  the  first  engagement  between 
American  soldiers  and  Indians  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 

Pryo1^  and  Chouteau  returned  to  St.  Louis,  taking  Big 
vhite  with  them,  and  the  government  was  unable  to  re¬ 
turn  him  to  his  tribe  until  1809. 


65.  Our  Early  From  the  earliest  date  the  fur  trade 

Industries  was  carried  on  with  the  Indians  and 

was  a  very  profitable  business.  In 
South  Dakota  the  business,  in  its  early  stages,  was  con¬ 
ducted  largely  by  individuals,  who  were  for  the  most  part 
Frenchmen.  .  There  were  two  principal  thoroughfares  for 
the  propagation  of  the  trade,  one  being  overland  between 
ig  Stone  Lake  and  the  Missouri  River,  the  other  and 
mam  one,  the  Missouri  River.  The  Indians  were  inhab¬ 
itants  of  these  localities,  the  Sissetons  living  on  the  Big 
Stone  Lake  and  the  Yanktons,  Tetons,  Rees,  Mandans 
and  the  smaller  tribes,  for  the  most  part  some  branch  of 
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the  Sioux,  dwelling  on  the  Missouri  and  its  tributaries 
the  James,  Big  Sioux,  Teton,  Bad  and  Cheyenne  rivers. 

Often  the  Frenchmen  became  an  integral  part  of  the 
tribe,  residing  with  them,  and  marrying  squaw  wives. 
In  1808,  following  the  return  of  Lewis  and  Clark  from  the 
west  the  American  Fur  Company  was  organized  by  Pierre 
Chouteau,  Jr.,  Manuel  Lisa  and  other  St.  Louis  merchants, 
and  began  a  trade  in  furs,  second  only  in  importance  to 
that  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

66.  Black  Hills  John  Jacob  Astor,  of  New  York 
Located  City,  was  an  extensive  dealer  in  North¬ 
western  furs,  and  to  better  promote  his 

business  interests  projected  the  settlement  of  an  American 
Colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  The  party 
arrived  in  South  Dakota  about  the  middle  of  May,  1810. 
They  left  the  Missouri  River  at  the  north  of  the  state, 
going  up  the  Grand  River,  and,  losing  their  course,  fell 
to  the  south,  into  the  northern  portions  of  the  Black 
Hills.  These  were  the  first  white  men  to  visit  that  section 
of  the  state. 

67.  A  Cowardly  Hugh  Glass,  with  the  Astor  ex- 
Desertion  pedition,  was  badly  lacerated  by  a 

grizzly  bear  out  on  the  Grand  River. 
He  was  left  in  charge  of  two  associates  and  after  five  days, 
seeing,  as  they  thought,  no  chance  for  his  recovery,  they 
stripped  him  of  his  accoutrements,  left  him  to  his  fate  and 
reported  him  as  dead.  He  reviv ed  sufficiently  to  crawl  to  a 
spring,  and,  on  a  diet  of  water  and  berries,  gained  strength 
enough  to  start  to  Fort  Kiowa,  a  hundred  miles  away.  His 
progress  was  slow  and  perilous.  His  only  substantial 
food  was  a  part  of  a  buffalo  calf  which  he  took  from  a  pack 
of  wolves.  He  spent  a  year  or  two  in  trying  to  find,  and 
avenge  himself  on,  those  who  deserted  him  in  his  distress. 
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68.  Irving’s  Washington  Irving,  from  the  notes 
Ree  History  made 'by  a  Mr.  Hunt,  partner  of  John 

Jacob  Astor,  wrote  a  history  of  Astoria 
(Astoria  is  a  colony  founded  on  the  Columbia  River) ,  in¬ 
cluding  an  account  of  the  trip  to  that  place.  In  this 
history  Irving  gives  a  fine  account  of  the  Ree  Nation  of 
Indians  living  at  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  River.  These 
descriptions  of  the  life  and  habitations  of  the  Ree  Indians 
were  the  most  detailed  of  any  which  were  written  before 
their  removal  to  Fort  Bcrthold  Reservation,  North  Dakota, 
about  one  hundred  miles  northwest  of  Bismarck,  and  for 
that  reason,  his  work  is  a  valuable  reference  work  on  our 
history. 

69.  The  War  The  war  of  1812  very  directly  inter- 

of  1812  ested  the  Dakota  country,  for  it  totally 

destroyed  the  fur  trade;  moreover, 
native  residents  in  South  Dakota  were  participants  in  the 
war.  The  Sioux  Indians  of  the  Mississippi  were  directly 
under  English  influence  and  naturally  gave  allegiance  to 
the  British  interests  in  that  struggle,  but  the  Sioux  of  the 
Missouri  were  more  dependent  upon  the  American  influe  nee 
emanating  from  St.  Louis,  and  were  kept  friendly  to  the 
Americans,  so  that  the  British  plan  of  recruiting  an  over¬ 
whelming  army  of  western  Indians  to  dominate  the  western 
American  frontier  was  thwarted. 

70.  Major  Robert  The  English  interests  in  the  North- 
Dickson  west  were  under  the  immediate  control 

of  Major  Robert  Dickson,  a  sturdy 
Scotch  pioneer  fur  trader,  residing  on  the  Elm  River  in 
Brown  County,  South  Dakota,  who  had  for  wife  a  Flat- 
head  Sioux  woman. 

Major  Dickson  persuaded  the  renowned  Sioux  Chief, 
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Red  Thunder  of  the  Cut-head  Yanktonais  band  then 
living  on  the  Elm  River,  and  Red  Thunder’s  son,  Waneta, 
with  their  bands  of  braves,  to  join  the  English  standard. 
Red  Thunder  also  brought  with  him  twenty-two  Sissetons, 
from  South  Dakota,  for  the  relations  between  the  Sissetons 
and  the  Cut-heads  were  very  close. 

With  about  two  hundred  other  Sioux  from, the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  these  South  Dakota  braves  were  present  at  the 
battle  of  Fort  Meigs,  and  when  the  arrival  of  the  Kentucky 
troops  compelled  the  English  and  their  allies  to  withdraw 
from  Meigs,  Major  Dickson  determined  to  take  them 
against  Fort  Stephenson,  near  Sandusky.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  Maumee  all  of  the  Sioux,  except  the  South  Dako¬ 
tans,  deserted.  Red  Thunder  and  Waneta  went  on  to 
Fort  Stephenson  and  there  the  young  man,  Waneta, 
covered  himself  with  glory,  charging  his  enemies  in  the 
open  and  receiving  nine  wounds.  From  that  time  he  was 
given  the  utmost  consideration  by  the  English,  was  made 
captain  and  given  a  pens  on.  He  likewise  impressed  him¬ 
self  equally  upon  the  Indians  and  was  thereafter,  until  his 
death  in  1848,  regarded  by  both  whites  and  Indians  as 
the  most  distinguished  member  of  his  tribe. 


71.  Manuel  Lisa  In  1790,  the  Spanish  government 

granted  to  a  boy  of  but  eighteen  the 
exclusive  right  to  trade  with  the  Osage  Indians  along  the 
Osage  River,  a  commission  which  had  been  held  for  twenty 
years  by  a  man  of  great  experience  in  Indian  trading, 
Pierre  Chouteau.  This  boy  was  Manuel  Lisa.  For  fifteen 
years  and  more  he  was  active  among  these  Indians.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  completion  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition 
Lisa’s  trade  with  the  Sioux  of  the  upper  Missouri  River 
began.  His  many  years  of  trading  among  several  tribes 
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of  Indians  taught  him  Indian  character  and  gave  him  the 
ability  to  co-operate  with  and  influence  them  as  surely  as 
if  he  were  himself  a  member  of  their  tribe.  His  dealings 
with  them  had  been  so  generous  from  certain  standpoints 
(he  was  constantly  carrying  to  and  distributing  among 
them  seed  corn,  seed  potatoes  and  vegetable  seeds  for 
their  gardens  and  thus  meriting  their  appreciation)  and 
so  honest,  although  he  had  always  reaped  a  large  profit 
from  their  trade,  that  they  trusted  him,  and  trusted  him 
by  real  right.  Lisa’s  experiences  and  his  native  tact  made 
him  a  real  Indian  diplomat.  Captain  William  Clark, 
who  had  shared  the  dangers  with  Captain  Lewis  in  1804-6, 
now  governor  of  Missouri  Territory,  and  by  virtue  of  that 
office  supervisor  of  all  Indians  in  the  territory,  appointed 
Lisa  American  agent  for  the  Dakota  or  Sioux  Indians, 
and  assigned  him  the  task  of  keeping  such  as  dwelt  along 
the  Missouri  River  friendly  to  the  American  Government. 
This  was  done  to  overcome  the  influence  Major  Robert 
Dickson  was  exerting  to  enlist  the  Indians  under  the  En¬ 
glish  flag. 

Lisa  more  than  did  his  duty.  By  adopting  a  policy 
of  keeping  the  Missouri  River  Sioux  in  a  semi-hostile  and 
threatening  attitude  toward  their  neighbors  and  kinsmen 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  by  encouraging,  from  time  to 
time,  slight  attacks  upon  them,  without  permitting  open 
warfare,  he  succeeded  not  only  in  keeping  the  Missouri 
River  Sioux  friendly  to  the  Americans,  but  at  the  same 
time,  in  rendering  the  Mississippi  Indians  of  little  practical 
value  to  their  English  allies.  At  the  end  of  the  war  in 
1815,  Lisa  descended  the  river  to  St.  Louis  with  more  than 
forty  chiefs  and  cemented  the  friendship  existing  between' 
them  and  the  nation  by  treaties  of  alliance  with  the  United 
States,  and  in  1817  surrendered  his  commission  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Clark  and  made  his  final  report. 
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72.  Permanent  The  fur  trading  enterprise  of  the 
Settlements  American  Company  necessitated  the 

erection  of  several  strong  forts,  which 
became  depots  for  the  accumulated  stocks  of  furs,  and  for 
the  distribution  of  merchandise  to  the  Indians.  The  first 
post  erected  by  the  American  Fur  Company  was  construct¬ 
ed  by  Joseph  La  Framboise  in  1817,  on  the  north  side  of 
Bad  River,  close  to  the  Missouri.  Two  years  later,  the 
post  was  removed  a  short  distance  above  Fort  Pierre, 
and  was  there  named  Fort  Tecumseh,  and  from  it  an 
important  traffic  was  carried  on  with  the  Indians. 

In  1831  the  business  of  the  Company  had  expanded 
until  more  commodious  quarters  were  required,  and  in 
that  year  the  erection  of  a  new  fort  was  undertaken  which 
was  completed  and  occupiedin  May,  1832,  and  namedFort 
Pierre  in  honor  of  Mr.  Pierre  Chouteau,  Jr.,  the  head  of 
the  American  Fur  Company.  It  therefore  appears  that 
the  settlement  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Pierre  has  been  con¬ 
tinuous  since  1817,  and  is  the  oldest  continuous  settle¬ 
ment  of  white  men  within  the  state. 

73.  The  Rout  In  1822  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur 

of  Wm.  H.  Company  was  organized  at  St.  Louis, 
Ashley  by  Gen.  William  H.  Ashley  and  Major 

Andrew  Henry.  They  established  Fort 
Recovery  on  American  Island  at  Chamberlain  and  some 
wintering  posts  at  other  points,  but  their  principal  business 
was  carried  on  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri,  and  in 
the  western  mountains.  In  1822  Ashley  and  Henry  went 
to  the  headwaters,  and  Henry  remained  the  following 
winter  on  the  Yellowstone  while  Ashley  returned  to  St. 
Louis  for  recruits  and  supplies.  In  the  spring  of  1823 
Ashley  set  out,  with  about  one  hundred  men  and  a  large 
quantity  of  goods,  to  return  to  Henry  on  the  Yellowstone, 
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and  about  the  end  of  May  reached  the  Ree  villages  near 
Grand  River,  South  Dakota,  and  stopped  to  trade  for 
horses  with  which  to  enable  him  to  send  a  portion  of  his 
men  to  the  mountains,  by  the  Grand  River  route,  opened 
by  the  Astorians  twelve  years  before. 

The  Rees  received  the  traders  in  the  most  friendly 
spirit  and  a  prosperous  trade  was  carried  on  until  the 
evening  of  the  1st  of  June  when,  having  secured  all  of  the 
horses  needed,  preparations  were  made  to  leave  at  an  early 
hour  the  next  morning.  The  party  was  divided,  and  those 
who  were  to  go  by  land  camped  on  the  shore,  having  in 
charge  the  horses  they  had  purchased.  Those  to  go  by 
•river  slept  on  the  boats  anchored  in  the  river.  At  three 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  the  Rees  surprised  the 
camp,  killed  thirteen  men  and  wounded  ten  others,  and 
compelled  Ashley  to  retreat  down  the  river. 


74.  Miraculous  One  of  the  most  noted  characters  of 
Journey  frontier  days  was  Jcdediah  Smith,  a 
member  of  this  Ashley  expedition. 
After  the  massacre  General  Ashley  called  upon  some  one 
to  volunteer  to  carry  a  message  to  Major  Henry  up  the 
Yellowstone.  The  only  response  was  that  of  Smith,  a 
youth  of  twenty-four.  It  was  a  perilous  undertaking  of 
over  a  thousand  miles  through  a  hostile  country.  Before 
starting,  this  young  hero,  an  ardent  Methodist,  kneeled 
by  the  dead  and  dying  on  the  deck  of  the  boat  and  made 
a  prayer,  which  is  the  first  recorded  act  of  worship  in  what 
is  now  South  Dakota.  He  succeeded  in  reaching  Major 
Henry,  returned  to  St.  Louis  and  was  back  at  the  Ree  town 
in  time  to  assist  Colonel  Leavenworth  in  his  attack  upon 
the  marauding  Indians.  In  sixty-six  days  he  had  traveled 
about  four  thousand  miles,  alone,  through  a  hostile  ter¬ 
ritory,  by  means  of  pony  and  canoe.  He  afterwards 
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engaged  in  the  fur  trade  and  throughout  his  career  on  the 
frontier  was  consistent  in  all  his  acts. 


75.  Military  Couriers  were  promptly  sent  to  Fort 

Invasion  Atkinson,  located  near  Omaha.  This 
was  the  most  western  military  estab¬ 
lishment  of  that  period  and  was  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Henry  Leavenworth.  There  was  no  opportunity 
to  communicate  with  his  superiors,  so  Leavenworth  as¬ 
sumed  the  responsibility  of  leading  a  force  against  the  Rees 
to  punish  them  for  their  conduct.  On  the  22d  of  June 
he  got  away  from  Fort  Atkinson  with  220  men  and  three 
small  cannon.  His  subsistence  supplies  were  carried  in 
three  keel  boats.  On  the  3d  of  July,  when  just  above 
Yankton,  one  of  the  boats  capsized  and  Sergeant  Samuel 
Stackpole  and  six  men  were  lost. 

At  Fort  Recovery  and  other  points,  Leavenworth  was 
reinforced  by  fort^  men  under  Major  Pilcher,  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Fur  Company  and  eighty  men  under  General  Ashley, 
and  seven  hundred  fifty  Sioux  Indians  who  volunteered 
for  the  campaign,  but  who,  outside  of  eating  up  all  of  the 
supplies,  were  of  no  advantage  to  the  campaign. 

The  forces  reached  the  Ree  villages  on  August  9th  and 
immediately  surrounded  the  towns,  which  were  strongly 
stockaded.  There  was  desultory  fighting  for  two  days, 
when  the  principal  chief,  named  Grey  Eyes,  having  been 
killed,  the  Rees  sued  for  peace  and  entered  into  a  treaty 
to  restore  Ashley’s  property  which  they  had  taken,  but 
after  bringing  back  a  portion  of  it  they  abandoned  the 
villages  during  the  night  time  and  could  not  again  be 
reached.  Leavenworth  sent  conciliatory  messages  to 
them  without  avail,  and  as  his  supplies  were  exhausted 
he  was  compelled  to  return  to  Fort  Atkinson.  Immedi¬ 
ately  after  Leavenworth  embarked  for  home,  William 
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Gordon,  employed  by  the  Missouri  Fur  Company,  set 
fire  to  the  towns  and  they  were  consumed.  This  was  the 
first  military  invasion  of  South  Dakota  for  a  hostile  pur¬ 
pose. 

76.  A  Ree  Pro-  In  1828  Waneta  removed  his  home 
tectorate  from  the  Elm  River  in  Brown  County 

to  the  Missouri,  near  the  state  line,  and 
there  set  up  a  protectorate  over  the  Rees,  defending  them 
from  the  Sioux,  in  consideration  of  which  he  compelled 
them  to  pay  him  tribute  in  furs  and  corn.  About  this 
time  several  fur  posts  were  set  up  at  points  on  the  James 
River  tributary  to  Fort  Pierre. 

77.  Steamboat  In  1831,  the  Yellowstone,  a  steam- 
Navigation  boat,  was  launched  upon  the  Missouri 

and  passed  up  the  river  as  far  as  Fort 
Pierre.  This  steamer  entirely  revolutionized  the  traffic 
on  the  river.  Heretofore  it  had  been  necessary  to  propel 
all  the  boats  going  up  the  river,  by  paddles,  poles,  sails, 
or  by  towing,  according  to  the  conditions  along  the  river. 
From  this  date  forward  steam  was  used  almost  exclusively 
in  the  fur  trade  and  for  the  other  traffic  along  the  river. 

78.  The  Early  Scientific  learning  in  the  United  States 

Scientists  had  advanced  materially  in  the  one  hun¬ 

dred  years  preceding  1832.  It  had  been 

a  century  of  Settlement  and  Exploration  rather  than  one 
devoted  to  scholarship ,  but  nevertheless  great  advancement 
had  been  made  along  these  lines.  Not  until  1698,  one  hun¬ 
dred  thirty-four  years  before  the  date  about  which  we  are 
speaking,  had  a  patent  for  the  application  of  steam  power 
been  applied  for  in  England.  In  1752  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Science  awarded  a  prize  to  Daniel  Beroulli  for  an 
essay  on  the  manner  of  propelling  boats  without  wind. 
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In  1782  Dr.  Watt  succeeded  in  making  an  engine  of  much 
practical  value.  It  was  in  1807  that  Fulton  sailed  up  the 
Hudson  in  his  Clermont.  Steam  navigation  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  began  in  1838,  but  it  was  not  well  established  until 
July  4,  1840,  when  the  Cunard  Line  of  steamers  started; 
yet  South  Dakota  had  been  invaded  by  a  steamboat  nine 
years  before.  Activity  along  every  line  of  Scientific  in¬ 
vestigation  was  worldwide.  Dakota  offered  a  new  field 
for  investigation  along  several  lines,  namely,  geological, 
botanical,  and  ethnological. 

George  Catlin,  a  writer  of  some  note,  an  artist  and 
painter  of  Indian  portraits,  conceived  the  idea  of  rescuing 
from  oblivion  the  various  types  and  customs  of  the 
American  Indians  and  began  in  1832  a  series  of  travels 
extending  over  a  period  of  eight  years.  The  start  in  this 
great  enterprise  was  made  at  Fort  Pierre,  when  he  came 
up  the  river  on  the  steamboat  Yellowstone,  with  Cap¬ 
tain  Pierre  Chouteau,  Jr.  The  result  of  his  eight  years 
work  was  hundreds  of  portraits  of  the  aborigines  and 
several  books  descriptive  of  Indian  scenes  and  customs. 

He  was  a  skillful  artist  and  his  oil  paintings  of  the 
Indian  and  wild  life  in  Dakota  are  now  in  the  famous 
Catlin  Gallery  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Prince  Joseph  Maximilian,  afterwards  Maximilian  II, 
King  of  Bavaria,  a  noted  geologist,  accompanied  Catlin 
on  his  trip  to  South  Dakota  and  later  published  a  large 
volume  finely  illustrated. 

In  1838,  General  John  C.  Fremont,  the  noted  path¬ 
finder,  visited  the  eastern  portion  of  the  state,  and  made 
the  first  scientific  examination  of  it,  taking  the  levels  of 
prominent  points  and  discovering  and  naming  many  of  the 
lakes,  among  them,  Lake  Benton,  in  Minnesota,  near  the 
state  line;  Lake  Preston  in  Kingsbury  County,  and  Lake 
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Poinsett  in  Hamlin  County.  Lake  Benton  was  named 
after  Senator  Ihomas  H.  Benton  of  Missouri,  Fremont’s 
father-in-law.  Lake  Preston,  for  Senator  Preston  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Lake  Poinsett  for  Hon  J.  R.  Poinsett,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  at  the  time  of  Fremont’s  visit. 

In  1839,  General  Fremont  again  visited  South  Dakota 
accompanied  by  the  distinguished  geographer  and  astron¬ 
omer,  Joseph  N.  Nicollet.  They  ascended  the  Missouri 
River  by  steamboat  to  Fort  Pierre,  and  thence  passed  to 
the  northeast,  scientifically  examining  and  mapping  the 
country  as  far  as  Devils  Lake  in  North  Dakota.  Thence 
they  returned  through  the  northeastern  corner  of  South 
Dakota,  by  way  of  Traverse  and  Big  Stone  Lakes,  and 
passed  east  through  Minnesota. 

September  2, 1840,  Rev.  Stephen  R.  Riggs,  amissionary 
to  the  Dakota  Indians,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Alexander 
G.  Huggins,  started  from  their  home  at  Lac  Qui  Parle, 
Minnesota,  with  a  party  of  Dakota  buffalo  hunters,  and 
made  the  trip  across  eastern  South  Dakota  to  Fort  Pierre 
and  return.  He  wrote  and  published  an  account  of  his 
adventures  on  this  trip.  While  at  Pierre,  Mr.  Riggs  held 
the  first  Protestant  religious  services  in  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Riggs  later  reduced  the  language  of  the  Dakota 
or  Sioux  Indians  to  writing,  published  “Lesson  Books  in 
Dakotah”  and  left  manuscripts  for  a  grammar  and  dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  Dakotan  language,  published  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  1852.  His  Dakotan-English 
Dictionary  was  published  in  1883. 

In  1843,  John  James  Audubon,  the  celebrated  orni¬ 
thologist,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Edward  Harris,  a  geologist 
of  note,  was  sent  out  by  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  to  make  an  examination  of  the  Dakota 
region.  They  secured  much  valuable  information.  Their 
reports  are  published  in  the  annals  of  the  Academy. 
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After  the  visits  of  Maximilian  and  Nicollet,  scientific 
men  learned  of  the  extensive  fossil  deposits  along  the  White 
River  and  in  the  bad  lands,  as  well  as  of  the  unusual 
opportunity  to  study  the  geological  formations,  and  there¬ 
after  the  locality  was  frequently  visited  by  noted  geol¬ 
ogists,  sometimes  accompanied  by  an  escort  but  more 
often  unattended.  Such  expeditions  were  made  by  Dr. 
John  Evans,  United  States  geologist,  in  1849,  and  by  Drs. 
Frederick  V.  Hayden  and  F.  B.  Meek  in  1850. 

79.  Smallpox  The  South  Dakota  Indians  suffered 

and  Cholera  severely  by  the  smallpox  scourge 

which  swept  the  western  tribes  in 
1837  and  almost  destroyed  the  Mandans,  and  again  in 
1851  the  smallpox  wrought  great  havoc  among  them  and 
its  terrors  were  increased  by  a  visitation  of  Asiatic  cholera 
which  was  brought  up  from  St.  Louis  by  the  fur  boats. 
It  is  stated  upon  the  authority  of  old  Indians  that  thirteen 
hundred  Sioux  died  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Pierre  that 
year. 

80.  Fur  Trade  By  1855  the  fur  trading  days  were 

Stops  about  over  in  the  Dakota  field,  most 

of  the  fur-bearing  animals  having  been 
destroyed  by  the  hunters.  There  were  some  buffalo 
remaining,  but  fur  trading  as  a  great  commercial  pursuit 
was  a  thing  of  history  in  this  locality. 

8 1 .  Fort  Pierre  In  1849  the  great  California  gold  rush 
Sold  to  the  began.  Thousands  of  gold  hunters 
Government  were  going  overland  from  the  eastern 

states  to  the  new  bonanzas  of  the 
Pacific  slope.  One  of  the  main  roads,  or  trails,  passed 
up  the  North  Platte  valley  in  northwest  Nebraska.  This 
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country,  as  well  as  the  prairies  of  our  own  state,  was  the 
grazing  ground  of  the  buffalo,  which  at  this  time  were 
becoming  very  scarce,  owing  to  the  extent  and  greed  of 
the  fur  traffic  of  the  past  fifty  years.  The  Indians  of  this 
great  Northwest  realized  the  extent  of  the  white  man’s 
wastefulness  of  his,  the  Indian’s  natural  resources,  and 
saw  that  his  means  of  livelihood  were  quickly  passing 
away.  He  was  therefore  angered  at  seeing  these  travelers 
shooting  the  buffalo  and  driving  them  far  away  from  his 
reach,  and  began  to  retaliate  by  first  shooting  the  cattle 
of  the  travelers  and  then  the  travelers  themselves.  To 
protect  them  the  government  decided  to  establish  some 
military  points  in  the  midst  of  the  Indian  country  and 
purchased  from  the  American  Fur  Company,  in  1855,  their 
holdings  at  Fort  Pierre.  General  W.  S.  Harney,  after  a 
summer  campaign  against  the  Indians,  occupied  the  newly 
purchased  Fort  for  his  quarters  in  the  winter  of  1855-56, 
with  about  1,200  men.  It  proved  entirely  inadequate 
for  the  purpose  and  was  abandoned  in  the  spring  of  1857. 
During  the  campaign  of  1855  a  detachment  of  General 
Harney’s  forces  visited  the  Black  Hills  and  discovered  the 
highest  altitude  in  the  state,  which  was  named  “Har¬ 
ney’s  Peak.” 


82.  Harney’s  In  the  spring  of  1856  General  Harney 

Treaty  held  a  conference  at  Fort  Pierre  of  all 

the  Teton  and  Yankton  Sioux  and 
made  a  most  excellent  treaty  with  them.  In  this  they 
agreed  to  protect  the  travelers  along  the  California  trail. 
Eleven  chiefs  of  each  band,  together  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  braves,  were  to  act  as  a  police,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  was,  on  its  part,  to  clothe  and  furnish  food  for  the 
police.  This  treaty  was  never  ratified  by  the  government. 
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Nevertheless  General  Harney  proposed  a  plan  which,  if 
followed,  would  have  avoided  many  subsequent  Indian 
troubles.  Within  recent  years,  the  government  has 
adopted  a  similar  plan,  maintaining  on  the  reservations 
a  strong  Indian  police  force  which  has  always  proved 
loyal  to  its  trust. 


83.  Spirit  Lake  Early  in  March,  1857,  a  massacre 
Massacre  occurred  at  Spirit  Lake  on  the  north¬ 
west  border  of  Iowa.  The  perpetra¬ 
tors  of  this  crime  were  a  band  of  bad  Indians  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lake  Madison,  South  Dakota.  The  chief  of 
this  band  was  Inkpaduta,  son  of  Wamdesapa,  who  had 
been  exiled  from  his  tribe,  the  Wakpekuta  band  of  Santee 
Sioux,  living  near  what  is  now  Mankato,  Minnesota. 
The  band,  consisting  of  eleven  lodges,  fell  upon  this  settle¬ 
ment,  and  completely  destroyed  it,  killing  more  than  forty 
whites.  They  captured  and  took  north  with  them  four 
persons,  Mrs.  Thatcher,  Mrs.  Marble,  Mrs.  Noble  and  a 
girl  named  Abigail  Gardner.  Mrs.  Thatcher  was  tortured 
to  death  near  Flandreau  by  being  time  and  again  clubbed 
back  into  the  ice  water  of  the  Big  Sioux  River,  until  all 
her  strength  was  exhausted. 

Two  Christian  Indians,  Grey  Foot  and  Sounding 
Heavens,  rescued  Mrs.  Marble  and  took  her  back  to  the 
settlements.  Mrs.  Noble  was  murdered  by  Roaring  Cloud, 
a  son  of  Inkpaduta.  Drs.  Riggs  and  Williamson,  two 
missionaries,  and  the  Indian  agent,  Charles  E.  Flandreau, 
attempted  and  accomplished  the  purchase  of  Abigail  Gard¬ 
ner,  through  the  assistance  of  three  Christian  Indians, 
John  Other  Day,  Paul  Mazakutemane  and  Iren  Hawk. 
The  rescue  was  accomplished  at  the  mouth  of  Snake 
Creek  in  Spink  County,  about  two  miles  south  of  Ashton. 
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84.  First  Child  The  historical  records  so  far  as 
Bom  in  State  now  determined  indicate  that  the 

first  white  child  born  within  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  state  saw  the  light  of  day  on  August  tenth, 
1857.  This  child  was  a  daughter  of  Captain  Benjamine 
Walker  Atkinson,  and  was  named  Mary  E.  Atkinson. 
When  grown  to  womanhood  she  became  a  Nun  in  Sacred 
Heart  Convent,  Washington,  D.  C. 

85.  Big  Sioux  When  it  became  apparent,  in  the 

Settlements  late  ’50s,  that  Minneso  a  would  soon 

be  admitted  to  the  Union  and  that  the 
west  boundary  of  the  state  would  be  some  miles  east  of 
the  Big  Sioux  River,  there  was  a  new  impetus  started  for 
settlement  in  the  Dakota  Land,  as  it  was  popularly  called. 
In  1851  the  Sioux  Indians  had  relinquished  all  claim  to  the 
lands  east  of  the  Big  Sioux  River  and  Lakes  Traverse  and 
Big  Stone,  except  certain  tracts  in  Minnesota.  From  that 
date  until  1859,  therefore,  when  another  treaty  opened  all 
the  territory  between  the  Big  Sioux  and  the  Missouri 
Rivers  (certain  reservations  excepted)  no  settlement  could 
be  made  west  of  the  Sioux  in  South  Dakota,  but  in  that 
small  strip  of  our  state  east  of.the  Sioux,  settlements  could 
be  made.  Three  principal  reasons  appear  for  the  haste 
to  occupy  this  strip. 

First;  there  was  a  prospect  that  as  soon  as  Minnesota 
was  admitted,  Dakota  Territory  would  be  formed  and  a 
capital  and  other  important  towns  would  te  located,  and 
the  only  available  place  in  the  proposed  territory  open  for 
settlement  was  in  the  narrow  strip  east  of  the  Sioux  River. 

Second ;  those  who  settled  first  would  be  likely  to  be  in 
a  position  to  secure  political  appointments  as  territorial 
and  county  officers. 

Third;  early  settlers  would  secure  the  best  farms 
nearest  to  the  proposed  towns. 
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In  1856  the  Western  Town  Company  was  incorporated 
at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  for  the  purpose  of  locating  a  townsite 
at  the  falls  on  the  Sioux.  About  Christmas  of  1856  a 
townsite  of  three  hundred  twenty  acres  was  located.  In 
May  of  the  following  year  the  site  was  occupied  and  im¬ 
proved.  In  January  of  1857  at  St.  Paul,  another  company 
was  organized,  having  the  same  purpose.  The  St.  Paul 
company  was  known  as  the  Dakota  Land  Company ,  and 
sending  representatives  to  the  falls  of  the  Sioux,  located, 
for  townsite  purposes,  a  second  half  section  a.d joining 
that  of  the  Western  Town  Company,  and  which  proved 
to  be  the  tract  on  which  the  main  city  of  Sioux  Falls  is  now 
situated.  The  Dakota  Land  Company  also  located  town- 
sites  at  Flandreau,  Estelline,  Medary,  Fairview,  and  at 
the  mouth  of  Split  Rock  Creek,  about -six  miles  east  ol 
Sioux  Falls.  All  of  these  settlements  were  made  in  terri¬ 
tory  that  had  been  released  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Indians,  but  the  Government  had  been  very  slow  in  ful¬ 
filling  its  agreement,  and  the  Indians  were  therefore 
threatening.  During  July  and  August  of  1857  persistent 
rumors  of  attack  on  the  settlement  and  some  actual 
threats  induced  the  settlers  to  abandon  the  whole  Sioux 
Valley,  but  only  for  the  period  of  a  few  weeks.  By  the 
middle  of  October,  1857,  a  number  of  the  settlers  had 
returned  and  during  the  following  winter  sixteen  persons 
were  permanently  housed  at  Sioux  Falls. 


86.  Big  Sioux  To  further  the  financial  interests  of 

County  the  men  in  St.  Paul,  who  had  organized 
the  South  Dakota  Land  Company , 
Governor  Medary,  of  Minnesota  (who  was  also  president 
of  the  Dakota  Land  Company),  organized  a  new  county 
within  the  then  Territory  of  Minnesota,  known  as  Big 
Sioux  County.  This  county  embraced  much  territory 
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lying  east  of  the  Big  Sioux,  and  in  addition  a  large  per  cent 
of  the  territory  between  it  and  the  Missouri  River.  So 
few  persons  were  living  in  the  county  that  almost  every 
resident  had  to  be  drafted  into  holding  an  office. 

87.  Struggle  for  Following  the  admission  of  Minne- 
Territorial  sota  into  the  Union,  as  the  only  legally 
Government  constituted  civil  government  within 

the  proposed  new  Territory  of  Dakota, 
the  County  Commissioners  of  Big  Sioux  County  appointed 
Stephen  G.  Fuller  delegate  to  Congress,  to  represent  in 
Congress  “that  portion  of  the  former  Territory  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  without  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  by  common 
consent  called  Dakota.” 

Fuller  appeared  in  Washington  and  presented  his  cre¬ 
dentials,  but  his  right  was  contested  by  Delegate  Kings¬ 
bury  of  Minnesota  Territory,  who  maintained  that,  having 
been  duly  elected  delegate  to  Congress  from  Minnesota 
Territory,  he  was  still  the  legal  representative  of  all  of  the 
territory  which  remained,  after  the  state  was  set  off,  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  took  the  latter  view.  Fuller 
remained  in  Washington  nearly  a  year  urging  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  Dakota  Territory,  with  Sioux  Falls  as  the  cap¬ 
ital,  but  it  was  at  the  time  when  Congress  and  the  whole 
nation  were  involved  in  the  discussions  of  slavery  as 
applied  to  new  territorial  organizations,  and  nothing  was 
accomplished. 

88.  Pseudo  An  election  held  on  September  18, 
Governments  1858,  chose  a  legislature  which  met  in 

Sioux  Falls  and  passed  memorials  to 
Congress.  On  September  12,  1859,  a  new  election  was 
held,  at  which  a  delegate  to  Congress,  Judge  J.  P.  Kidder, 
a  governor,  and  a  full  quota  of  state  officers,  including  a 
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legislature,  were  elected,  but  Congress  ignored  the  whole 
matter  and  the  people  were  left  without  government  or 
law  except  such  as  was  administered  by  Big  Sioux  County, 
with  laws  borrowed  from  Minnesota. 

89.  New  Indian  In  April,  1858,  a  treaty  was  negoti- 

Cession  ated  with  the  Yankton  Indians,  pro¬ 

viding  for  the  relinquishment  of  the 

title  to  all  of  their  lands,  except  a  reservation  of  four 
hundred  thousand  acres,  on  the  Missouri  River,  in  what  is 
now  Charles  Mix  County,  and  a  mile  square  at  the  Pipe¬ 
stone  quarry.  The  ratification  of  this  treaty  opened  to 
settlement  all  of  the  lands  lying  between  the  Sioux  and 
Missouri,  as  far  north  as  a  line  projected  from  Lake 
Kampeska  to  the  mouth  of  Medicine  Butte  Creek,  near 
the  present  village  of  Rousseau.  Immediately  after  the 
signing  of  this  treaty  settlers  began  to  assemble  along  the 
Nebraska  shore  of  the  Missouri  River,  waiting  to  go  over 
to  the  Dakota  side  as  soon  as  ratification  was  effected. 
The  ratification  was  not  made  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  10th  day  of  July,  1859,  that  the  lands 
were  finally  opened.  That  day  permanent  settlements 
were  effected  at  Vermillion,  Meckling,  Yankton  and  Bon 
Homme.  On  July  22d  the  first  settlement  was  made  at 
Elk  Point. 

90.  Local  Inter-  Immediately,  flourishing  settle- 
ests  Develop  ments  grew  up  and  with  them  a  move¬ 
ment  hostile  to  the  pseudo  Sioux  Falls 

state  government.  Vermillion,  Yankton  and  Bon  Homme 
contested  with  Sioux  Falls  for  the  right  to  be  the  capital, 
and  as  Sioux  Falls  was  the  oldest  town  and  made  some 
claims  to  being  the  real  and  only  possible  capital  and 
metropolis,  the  other  towns  merged  their  interests  in 
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opposition.  No  attention  whatever  was  paid  by  the 
Missouri  River  settlements  to  the  so-called  Dakota  gov¬ 
ernment  at  Sioux  Falls.  They  refused  to  participate  in 
the  election  of  1859  or  to  send  men  to  the  legislature.  In 
November  mass-meetings  were  held  in  all  of  the  Missouri 
River  settlements  and  a  memorial  to  Congress  promulgated 
praying  for  the  creation  of  a  territorial  government.  This 
memorial  was  carried  to  Washington  by  Captain  J.  S.  B. 
Todd,  who  was  ambitious  to  represent  the  new  territory 
in  Congress,  and  consequently  opposed  the  recognition  of 
Judge  Kidder,  who  represented  the  Sioux  Falls  govern¬ 
ment.  The  long  session  of  Congress  wore  away  and  ended 
in  the  midst  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  presidential  campaign, 
without  action  for  the  relief  of  the  ungoverned  Dakotans. 


91.  Territory  On  December  27,  1860,  a  mass  con- 

Established  vention  was  held  at  Yankton,  and  at  a 
second  session  on  January  15,  1861, 
there  was  prepared  an  earnest  memorial  to  Congress, 
which  was  signed  by  587  citizens.  Copies  of  this  memo¬ 
rial  were  sent  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House.  The  great  need  of  some  form  of 
government  for  administering  law  and  preserving  order 
was  so  manifest  that  Congress  acted,  and  on  March  2, 
1861,  two  days  before  Abraham  Lincoln  was  inaugurated 
President  James  Buchanan  signed  the  bill  which  made 
Dakota  a  territory.  In  the  establishment  of  other  ter¬ 
ritories,  namely,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  and  Nebraska,  Congress  had  given  them  “all 
the  land  in  sight”  which  meant  in  each  case  (except  that 
of  Minnesota)  all  the  land  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  same  conditions  held  with  respect  to  Dakota;  it  was 
everything  this  side  of  the  Rockies  within  certain  pre¬ 
scribed  north  and  south  limits.  This  territory,  there¬ 
fore,  included  all  of  North  and  South  Dakota,  Montana.. 
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and  parts  of  Idaho  and  Wyoming,  and  a  very  small  part 
of  Nebraska,  which  was  transferred  to  that  state  in  1882. 

92.  Territorial  It  was  left  to  President  Lincoln  to 

Officers  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 

which  he  did  in  May  following,  by  ap¬ 
pointing  Dr.  William  Jayne,  governor;  John  Hutchinson 
of  Minnesota,  secretary;  Philemon  Bliss  of  Ohio,  chief 
justice;  Lorenzo  P.  Williston  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Jo¬ 
seph  L.  Williams  of  Tennessee,  associate  justices;  William 
E.  Gleason  of  Maryland,  attorney-general;  William  F. 
Shaffer  of  Illinois,  marshal  ;  and  George  D.  Hill  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  surveyor- general. 

Governor  Jayne  and  Secretary  Hutchinson  arrived  on 
the  27th  of  May,  1861,  and  established  the  Territorial 
Government  at  Yankton.  Governor  Jayne  at  once  set 
about  organizing  the  territory.  He  provided  for  a  census, 
and  for  the  apportionment  of  the  territory  into  legislative 
districts,  and  called  an  election  to  take  place  on  Monday, 
the  16th  day  of  September,  1861.  The  census  showed  a 
population  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  seventy-five 
whites  in  the  territory. 

This  election  precipitated  the  first  political  campaign 
in  Dakota  and  a  spirited  contest  for  the  election  of  a  dele¬ 
gate  to  Congress.  There  were  three  candidates:  Captain 
J.  B.  S.  Todd,  people’s  candidate;  A.  J.  Bell,  known  as  the 
Vermillion  candidate;  and  Charles  P.  Booge,  of  Sioux 
City,  as  the  independent  candidate.  At  the  election  there 
were  495  votes  cast,  of  which  Todd  received  197,  Bell  78, 
and  Booge  110. 

93.  The  First  This  legislature  was  divided  into  two 

Legislature  branches  known  as  the  Council,  and 

the  House.  In  the  former  there  were 
nine  members  and  in  the  latter  thirteen.  It  convened  at 
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Yankton  on  the  17th  of  March,  1862,  and  remained  in 
session  until  May  15th.  A  code  of  Laws  was  enacted,  and 
Yankton  was  made  the  capital,  after  a  contest  in  which 
Sioux  Falls  and  Vermillion  were  defeated. 

This  legislature  located  the  Territorial,  now  State, 
University  at  Vermillion  (but  no  buildings  were  erected 
for  twenty  years)  and  the  penitentiary  at  the  town  of 
Bon  Homme,  in  Bon  Homme  County.  The  legislature  of 
1881  relocated  the  penitentiary  at  Sioux  Falls,  and  the 
town  of  Bon  Homme  has  long  since  been  abandoned.  The 
counties  of  Todd,  Charles  Mix,  Bon  Homme,  Yankton, 
Clay,  Cole  (Union),  Lincoln,  Minnehaha,  Brookings  and 
Deuel  were  created  by  this  first  legislature. 


94.  Newspapers  On  July  2, 1859,  the  Dakota “ Demo¬ 
crat,”  a  newspaper,  was  established  by 
Samuel  J.  Albright,  at  Sioux  Falls. 

This  was  a  four-page,  six-column  paper  and  was  filled 
with  interesting  and  valuable  matter.  It  was  continued 
as  the  “Democrat”  until  1860,  when  Mr.  Albright  left  the 
territory,  and  it  was  thereafter  published  by  a  Mr- 
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Stewart,  under  the  name  of  the  “ Independent,”  and  its 
publication  was  continued  until  the  summer  of  1861. 

The  organization  of  the  territory  and  the  political 
campaign  of  1861  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  two 
newspapers  in  the  Missouri  valley:  the  “Dakotain”  at 
Yankton,  which  still  survives  as  the  uPress  and  Dakotan,” 
was  established  June  6,  1861,  and  in  August  of  that  year 
the  “Republican”  at  Vermillion  was  established,  and  is 
still  published. 

95.  The  First  The  press  upon  which  the  “Demo- 

Press  crat”  was  printed,  was  purchased  in 

Cincinnati  in  the  spring  of  1836,  and 
used  in  printing  the  “Dubuque  Visitor,”  the  first  news¬ 
paper  published  in  the  state  of  Iowa.  Thence  it  was 
taken  to  Lancaster,  Wisconsin,  in  March,  1843,  and  the 
‘‘Grant  County  Herald”  was  printed  on  it.  This  was  the 
first  newspaper  in  western  Wisconsin.  In  1849,  James  M. 
Goodehue,  editor  of  the  “Herald,”  removed  the  press  and 
outfit  to  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  and  printed  on  it  the  “St. 
Paul  Pioneer,”  the  first  newspaper  in  the  state  of  Minne¬ 
sota.  Thence,  in  1858,  it  was  brought  to  Sioux  Falls,  and 
the  first  newspaper  in  Dakota  was  printed  on  it.  When  the 
settlers  abandoned  Sioux  Falls  in  1862,  the  press  was  left 
there  and  was  thrown  upon  the  rocks  and  destroyed  by 
the  Indians.  The  platen  of  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Richard  F.  Pettigrew,  and  the  late  Mr.  Fred  Pettigrew 
owned  the  spindle.  The  type  and  material  used  in  the 
publication  of  the  “Democrat”  were,  in  1861,  taken  to 
Vermillion  and  used  in  the  first  publication  of  the  “Da¬ 
kota  Republican.” 

96.  Early  Schools  In  the  bill  creating  Dakota  Territory , 

Congress  set  aside  one-eighteenth  of  all 
the  lands  of  the  territory  for  school  purposes,  by  pledging 
to  give  sections  16  and  36  of  each  township  to  the  absolute 
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control  of  the  state,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  or  the  rentals 
to  be  used  only  for  school  purposes. 

States  admitted  previous  to  1850  had  been  granted 
only  onc-thirty-sixth  of  the  public  domain  for  school  pur¬ 
poses,  while  since  that  date  the  amount  to  each  state  has 
been  doubled. 

The  early  settlers  of  the  state  were  fully  awake  to  the 
advantages  and  necessities  of  education.  One  may  note 
in  passing  that  sixteen  years  after  the  Pilgrims  landed  on 
the  “Bleak  New  England  Coast”  the  General  Assembly 
of  Massachusetts  founded  Harvard  College  at  Cambridge. 
But  the  legislature  of  Dakota  Territory,  at  its  first  session, 
which  met  only  about  five  years  after  any  considerable 
settlements  were  made,  and  with  not  to  exceed  two  thou¬ 
sand  population,  located  our  State  University.  In  line  with 
this  general  policy  the  settlers  early  provided  for  the  com¬ 
mon  school.  The  first  schoolhouse,  made  of  logs,  was 
erected  at  Bon  Homme  in  1860.  In  1864  a  log  school- 
house  was  erected  near  Vermillion,  long  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  in  the  territory  and  which  has  become  his¬ 
toric  as  the  “First  permanent  schoolhouse  in  South 
Dakota.” 

97.  South  Dakota  The  settlers  of  South  Dakota  were 

and  the  Re-  not  less  patriotic  than  were  the  people 

bellion  of  other  sections  of  the  north,  and,  al¬ 

though  there  were  probably  not  to 
exceed  six  hundred  able-bodied  men  in  the  territory,  it  was 
proposed  to  enlist  a  regiment  of  cavalry  for  the  civil  war 
then  in  progress.  Active  recruiting  was  undertaken,  and 
in  March,  while  the  first  legislature  was  in  session,  Com¬ 
pany  A,  with  Nelson  Miner  of  Vermillion  as  captain,  was 
filled  and  mustered  in.  The  War  Department,  however, 
thought  it  wise  for  these  volunteers  to  remain  at  home, 
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to  guard  the  frontier  and,  therefore,  instead  of  going  South, 
they  were  assigned  to  duty  in  camps  near  by  to  guard 
the  settlements  from  Indian  depredations.  The  Indians, 
knowing  that  the  government  was  engaged  in  a  great  war, 
and  feeling  angered  at  its  delay  in  carrying  out  the  terms 
of  its  treaties  with  them,  were  restless,  threatening,  and 
ever  developing  plans  and  purposes  to  drive  back  the 
settlers  from  the  lands  which  had  been  so  long  their  hunting 
grounds.  The  policy  of  the  government  in  thus  providing 
military  protection  for  these  sparsely  settled  communities 
was  most  wise,  as  appears  later.  Nevertheless,  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  Dakota  volunteers  within  the  state,  probably 
prevented  our  having  a  meritorious,  not  to  say  glorious, 
civil  war  history. 

93.  Minnesota  In  August,  1862,  the  Santee  band  of 

Massacre  Sioux  threw  off  all  restraint,  breaking 
into  open  and  treacherous  warfare. 
Without  warning,  without  cause,  hundreds  of  unoffending 
men,  women,  and  children  living  in  the  prosperous  coun¬ 
ties  of  central  Minnesota  were  surprised  in  the  field  or  in 
the  home  and  brutally  murdered.  Many  others  were 
taken  prisoners.  This  outbreak  stirred  the  fiery  natures 
of  all  the  Sioux  bands  living  to  the  west  and  north  of  the 
two  principal  settlements  of  our  state.  The  braves  of 
White  Lodge  and  Inkpaduta,  who  had  formerly  led  a  ban 
against  the  settlers  of  Spirit  Lake,  again  took  the  war¬ 
path.  Within  a  mile  of  the  town  of  Sioux  Falls  they  sur¬ 
prised  and  murdered  Judge  Joseph  B.  Amidon  and  Ins 
son,  while  making  hay.  Learning  that  a  detachment  o 
the  Dakota  cavalry  was  encamped  in  the  town  they  1 1 
not  attack  the  village.  Lieutenant  Bacon  gave  chase  to 
the  Indians,  but  failed  to  overtake  them. .  W  hen  making 
preparations  for  a  more  extended  campaign,  he  receive 
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orders  from  Governor  Jayne  to  report  at  once  to  Yankton 
and  bring  with  him  the  entire  population  of  the  Sioux 
Valley.  This  he  did,  the  settlers  abandoning  their  homes 
and  much  of  their  property.  Thus  it  happened  that  after 
four  years  of  occupancy  by  the  whites,  the  Sioux  Valley 
was  again  abandoned  to  the  Indians. 

Governor  Jayne,  declaring  martial  law,  ordered  every 
man  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty  to  enroll  in 
his  own  county  for  home  defense,  with  such  ammunition 
as  he  might  have  in  his  possession.  At  Yankton  a  large 
stockade  was  built,  in  which  the  citizens  of  Yankton  and 
Bon  Homme,  and  settlers  from  the  adjacent  farms  re¬ 
mained  for  some  weeks. 

Struck-by-the-Ree,  the  old  Yankton  chief,  who  had 
always  been  friendly  to  the  whites,  remained  steadfast 
in  his  friendship  during  this  period,  and  by  throwing  out 
a  cordon  of  warriors  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Big  Sioux 
River,  protected  the  settlers. 

This  friendliness  and  assistance  of  Struck-by-the-Ree, 
together  with  the  militia  under  instructions  from  Governor 
Jayne,  soon  reassured  the  settlers  and  most  of  them  speed¬ 
ily  returned  to  their  homes. 


99.  The  Governor  Governor  Jayne,  feeling  that  the 
Seeks  salary  and  honor  of  the  position  of 

Promotion  delegate  to  Congress  was  preferable 

to  that  of  governor,  became  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  position  held  by  Gen.  J.  B.  S.  Todd,  and  on 
the  face  of  the  returns  was  elected,  Jayne  receiving  409 
votes  as  against  3/5  for  Todd.  Thereupon  he  resigned  as 
governor.  General  Todd  contested  the  election  and  won 
his  case  before  the  House  of  Representatives.  Thus  Gov¬ 
ernor  Jayne  was  retired  to  private  life,  and  returned  to  his 
former  home  in  Illinois. 
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100.  Indian  Newton  Edmunds,  of  Yankton,  suc- 
Troubles  ceeded  Governor  Jayne  in  1863.  He 
heartily  believed  that  friendly  treaties 
should  be  made  with  the  Indians  in  place  of  attempting  to 
subdue  them  with  bullets ,  and  pressed  this  purpose  upon  the 
War  Department  at  Washington.  With  the  department 
his  opinions  had  little  weight  but  he  was  able  to  impress 
his  convictions  upon  the  President  to  such  an  extent  that 
before  his  administration  of  the  office  of  governor  was  over 
he  was  appointed  to  head  a  commission  charged  with 
securing  a  treaty  with  the  Indians.  It  was  in  1865  that 
Congress  made  an  appropriation  of  $85,000  for  the  opening 
of  wagon  roads  through  Dakota,  leading  to  the  Rocky 
Mountain  gold  region.  The  Indians  remembered  the 
inroads  made  upon  their  buffalo  herds  by  the  caravans  of 
gold  hunters  passing  through  northern  Nebraska  to  the 
“diggings”  of  California  during  the  early  ’50s  and.  were 
opposed  to  seeing  these  new  gold  field  roads  cross  their 
hunting  grounds.  The  governor  was  instructed  to  call 
a  council  of  all  the  Sioux.  This  council  was  called  to  meet 
in  Fort  Sully,  below  Pierre,  in  October,  1865.  Treaties  of 
peace  were  signed  which  virtually  amounted  to  ending 
the  war  of  the  Minnesota  massacre  of  1862,  for  the  Indian 
troubles  had  been  constant,  although  not  always  acute, 
since  that  outbreak.  But  upon  the  subject  of  the  roads 
to  the  gold  fields  there  was  no  agreement,  other  than  a 
promise  by  both  parties  to  meet  in  Laramie  the  following 
spring  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  an  understanding.  The 
construction  of  these  roads  was  of  especial  interest  to  the 
Oglalas,  of  whom  Red  Cloud  was  chief.  At  the  spring 
council  he  refused,  absolutely,  to  agree  to  the  building  of 
these  roads.  Regardless  of  Red  Cloud’s  failure  to  sign  a 
treaty,  the  government  persisted  in  constructing  them  and 
this  wily  chief  likewise  persisted.  He  gathered  his  bra\  es 
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and  successfully  resisted  the  undertaking.  This  war, 
known  as  the  Red  Cloud  War,  lasted  for  two  years  result¬ 
ing  in  a  complete  victory  for  the  Indians.  By  the  treaty 
of  Laramie,  two  years  later,  1868,  the  government  with¬ 
drew  the  soldiers  and  promised  to  abandon  the  roads  and 
gave  to  the  Indians  the  Black  Hills  and  the  surrounding 
territory  with  the  promise  that  no  white  citizen  or  soldier 
should  be  allowed  to  set  foot  upon  the  land  without  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Indians.  In  due  course,  Red  Cloud  brought 
in  his  braves  and  settled  down  at  the  famous  Red  Cloud 
Agency,  south  of  the  Black  Hills. 

1 0 1 .  A  South  The  ride  of  Samuel  J.  Brown  in  1866 

Dakotan  from  Fort  Sisseton  has  the  elements  of 

that  heroic  spirit  which  dominated  both 
whites  and  Indians  during  those  trying  times  of  strife- 
Brown  was  a  mixed  blood  chief  of  scouts.  Learning,  as 
he  supposed,  that  hostile  Indians  were  going  to  attack  the 
white  settlements,  he  hastily  wrote  a  note  to  the  com¬ 
mandant  at  Fort  Abercrombie  and  started  from  Sisseton 
at  sundown  to  inform  a  scouting  party  on  the  James 
River,  near  the  present  site  of  Ordway.  He  reached  there 
at  midnight  and  learned  that  it  was  a  false  alarm.  He 
then  started  back  in  order  to  intercept  his  message  to  the 
fort  before  the  messenger  started  in  the  morning,  got  lost 
jn  a  blizzard,  wandered  far  out  of  his  way,  but  arrived 
before  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  having  ridden  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  He  fell  from  his 
pony  exhausted  and  paralyzed  and  has  never  been  able  to 
take  a  natural  step  since  that  day. 

102.  Andrew  In  1866  President  Johnson  appointed 

J .  Faulk  Andrew  J .  Faulk  of  Pennsylvania  to  suc¬ 

ceed  Governor  Edmunds.  During  his 

administration  there  was  a  renewed  influx  of  immigrants, 
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which  had  been  paralyzed  by  the  four  years  of  the  Indian 
War  and  by  the  Rebellion.  At  the  beginning  of  his  term, 
the  white  population  was  estimated  at  five  thousand,  and 
at  the  close  of  it,  had  grown  to  more  than  fourteen  thou¬ 
sand.  Many  of  the  counties  created  at  the  first  session  of 
the  legislature  were  organized  and  the  government  surveys 
had  been  extended  through  all  the  settled  portions.  By 
the  close  of  Governor  Faulk’s  administration,  the  Dakota 
settlement  had  passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage  and 
a  period  of  substantial  development  followed. 

103.  John  A.  President  Grant  appointed  Hon. 

Burbank  John  A.  Burbank  of  Indiana  to  succeed 

Andrew  J.  Faulk  as  governor,  the  term 
of  the  latter  having  expired  in  1869.  Governor  Burbank 
held  the  office  until  1874. 

The  administration  of  Burbank  may  be  classed  as 
coming  in  a  comparatively  peaceful  and  uneventful  time. 
Progress  was  made  in  settlements.  The  Indian  treaty 
of  1868  had  resulted  in  quiet  from  the  hitherto  constant 
menace  of  Indian  depredation.  The  stirring  times  of  the 
Rebellion  were  over  and  the  whole  country  was  trying  to 
rest  and  recuperate  from  the  great  strains  of  war. 

104.  John  L.  On  the  26th  of  January,  1874,  John 

Pennington  L.  Pennington,  of  Alabama,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  position  of  governor. 

A  normal  development  had  again  come  and  there  was 
prospect  that  normal  and  steady  growth  would  result 
from  the  practical  policies  of  a  strong  and  intelligent  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Territory.  But  almost 
at  the  opening  of  his  term  of  office,  conditions  arose  which 
greatly  overshadowed  the  ordinary  events  of  steady  pi  og¬ 
ress.  The  whole  history  of  the  territory  was  centered. 
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not  around  the  government  at  Yankton  or  home  building 
upon  the  productive  prairies  of  the  southern  and  eastern 
counties,  where  already  fair  progress  had  been  made,  but 
around  the  region  of  the  Black  Hills  and  the  Indian  tribes 
to  which  these  hills  had  been  pledged  in  the  treaty  of  1868. 


Views  from  the  Black  Hills 

The  Devil’s  Butte  Sylvan  Lake 

The  Needles 

Characteristic  Scene  At  Harney’s  Peak 

105.  Placer  Gold  Gen.  George  A.  Custer,  a  dashing 
Discovered  young  cavalry  officer,  who  had  won 
some  mention  and  distinction  with 
Grant  at  Appomattox,  in  1874,  was  placed  in  command  of 
a  regiment  of  twelve  hundred  men  and  sent  on  an  exploring 
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expedition  through  the  Black  Hills.  His  presence  there 
was  entirely  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
1868,  and  was  resented  by  the  Indians.  Professor  N.  H. 
Winchell,  a  naturalist  and  geologist,  accompanied  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  as  also  did  William  F.  McKay,  an  experienced 
placer  miner,  and  to  the  latter  belongs  the  honor  of  having 
made  the  first  practical  discovery  of  gold,  in  paying  quan¬ 
tities  in  South  Dakota.  His  discovery  was  made  two  and 
one-half  miles  below  the  present  town  of  Custer,  on  French 
Creek.  The  reports  of  this  find  and  the  subsequent  re¬ 
ports  of  McKay,  who  had  returned  to  French  Creek  with 
other  parties  from  Sioux  City,  excited  the  whole  country, 
and  resulted  in  such  a  “gold  fever”  that  thousands  of 
prospectors  rushed  to  the  Hills.  The  Government  made 
every  effort  to  fulfill  its  treaty  obligations  with  the  Indians, 
namely  to  keep  the  white  man  out,  but  the  miners  eluded 
the  troops  and  continued  to  prospect  in  the  several  gulches 
and  creeks. 

One  of  General  Custer’s  favorite  scouts  was  known 
as  Charley  Reynolds.  He  did  not  affect  the  dress  and 
bearing  so  common  to  the  profession  but  was  taciturn 
and  brave.  During  the  Black  Hills  expedition  of  1874, 
he  undertook  to  carry  dispatches  through  to  Fort  Laramie, 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant.  With  only  a 
compass  for  his  guide  he  made  the  trip  through  a  wild 
country,  infested  by  Indians.  Often  when  hiding  by  day 
he  could  hear  the  voices  of  his  savage  enemies.  During 
the  last  nights  of  his  march  he  had  to  walk  to  save  his 
horse.  For  hours  he  could  find  no  water,  and  with  his  lips 
parched  and  throat  swollen  so  that  he  could  not  close  his 
mouth  he  delivered  his  dispatches.  The  officers  reported 
his  narrow  escape,  not  he.  After  sufficient  rest  he  made 
his  way  back  to  Fort  Lincoln.  He  died  with  Custer  in- 
1876  and  lies  buried  on  that  battlefield  unwept  and  un¬ 
honored. 
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106.  A  Treaty  In  the  fall  of  1875  an  attempt  was 

Attempted  made  to  secure  a  new  treaty  with  the 

Indians.  Senator  William  B.  Allison, 
of  Iowa,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  commission  to  treat 
with  the  Sioux.  The  Senator  in  opening  the  conference 
told  the  Indians  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  this  compact 
to  secure  only  the  right  to  mine,  and  that  when  the  precious 
metals  were  removed  the  lands  would  revert  to  them. 
After  three  weeks  of  parley  and  speech  making,  the  con¬ 
ference  was  abandoned,  for  many  of  the  Indians  had 
quietly  slipped  away  from  the  Red  Cloud  Agency  where 
the  conference  was  being  held,  and  it  became  apparent  to 
the  commissioners  that  it  was  useless  to  continue  and 
expect  to  secure  the  signatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
adult  male  Indians,  as  was  necessary  under  the  treaty  of 
1868.  Thereupon  the  government  ceased  its  attempts  to 
exclude  prospectors  from  the  gold  fields. 

107.  New  Gold  Following  this  attempted  treaty, 

Fields  mining  camps  sprang  up  everywhere  in 

the  Hills,  and  within  a  wonderfully 
short  time  a  great  amount  of  gold  was  mined.  Although 
the  first  gold  was  discovered  at  Custer,  soon  the  main  lead 
was  found  near  Deadwood  in  the  North  Hills.  Near  here 
are  many  fine  mines,  but  the  most  celebrated  is  the  Home- 
stake,  located  at  Lead,  two  and  one-half  miles  from  Dead- 
wood.  This  is  the  best  producing  mine  in  the  world. 
The  ore  is  not  very  rich  in  gold,  but  is  found  in  great 
abundance.  Lead  is  near  the  center  of  a  spot  of  ground 
about  ten  miles  square  which  is  said  to  be  the  “richest  one 
hundred  square  miles  on  the  earth.” 

108.  The  Custer  In  sending  General  Custer,  with 
Massacre  twelve  hundred  men,  on  an  exploring 

expedition  in  1874,  the  government 
broke  the  treaty  of  1868  and  the  Indians  were  greatly 
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alarmed  lest  their  lands  and  buffalo  herds  were  to  be  taken 
from  them  without  their  consent  and  without  remunera¬ 
tion.  The  travelers  to  the  Hills  were  shooting  and  fright¬ 
ening  the  game  which  the  Indians  regarded  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  South  Dakota  farnrer  regards  the  growing 
crops  on  his  cultivated  fields,  namely,  as  a  means  of  sup¬ 
port  for  himself  and  those  dear  ones  dependent  upon  him. 
Our  patient  and  law-abiding  people  would  become  impa¬ 
tient  at  seeing  a  constant  stream  of  travelers  pasturing 
and  destroying  the  wheat  and  corn  which  they  had  planted 
and  tended  with  care,  and  would  take  very  desperate 
methods  to  prevent  such  continued  depredations.  The 
Indians  being  human,  decided  to  take  extreme  measures. 
They  believed  that  they  had  rights  which  should  be  re¬ 
spected  and  began  to  organize  an  army  With  which  they 
hoped  to  drive  out  the  intruders.  The  young  Indians 
began  to  slip  away  from  the  several  reservations  where 
they  had  been  located  and  ere  long  great  bands  of  braves, 
variously  estimated  at  from  two  thousand  five  hundred 
to  three  thousand  five  hundred,  were  encamped  near  the 
Big  Horn  Mountains  in  the  valleys  of  the  Powder,  Rosebud 
and  Tongue  Rivers  under  the  command  of  some  of  the 
most  noted  chiefs  of  all  time,  namely,  Red  Cloud,  Crazy 
Horse,  Black  Moon,  Gall,  Inkpaduta,  and  Sitting  Bull, 
the  latter  classed  as  a  medicine  man.  These  were  nearly 
all  Indians  who  dwelt  in  South  Dakota,  but  they  were 
assembling  outside  our  territorial  borders  and  intending 
to  rush  down  on  the  miners,  destroy  their  camps  and  if 
necessary,  take  their  lives,  in  an  effort  to  protect  Indian 
property  and  preserve  Indian  rights. 

The  activity  of  the  government  in  placing  three  armies 
in  the  field  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Alfred  H.  Terry, 
prevented  this  raid,  but  the  lives  of  two  hundred  sixty 
brave  men  under  the  immediate  command  of  General 
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Custer,  including  the  general  himself,  were  sacrificed  in 
the  battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn.  Even  with  this  success 
the  Indians  saw  the  futility  of  further  resistance  and  scat¬ 
tered,  the  braves  returning  in  little  groups  to  their  reser¬ 
vations,  some  of  the  leaders  remaining  for  a  time  in  hiding 
and  others  escaped  to  Canada.  The  government,  because 
of  this  dispersion,  was  unable  to  again  locate  any  consid¬ 
erable  body  of  the  enemy,  but  effectually  prevented  a 
renewal  of  hostilities  by  disarming  all  Indians  and  taking 
from  them  their  horses.  This  was  easily  done,  as  the 
larger  part  of  all  the  hostiles  returned  to  the  reservation  , 
soon  after  the  Custer  massacre. 

109.  A  Quasi  In  1876  the  government  was  able  to 

Treaty  secure  (disregarding  the  provisions  of 

the  treaty  of  1868,  demanding  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  three-fourths  of  all  adult  male  Indians  before  any 
land  could  be  alienated)  the  consent  of  a  few  chiefs  to  a 
treaty  relinquishing  the  Black  Hills.  The  Indians  are 
questioning  the  validity  of  this  procedure  and  one  attempt 
has  recently  been  made  to  have  the  Indians  properly  paid 
for  this  valuable  trade.  The  government  maintains  that 
the  Hills  were  adequately  paid  for,  and  that  the  treaty  of 
1876  was  legally  ratified  by  the  Indians  in  the  treaty 
of  1889. 

110.  Trend  of  The  student  has  already  noted  that 
Development  the  earliest  development  of  the  state 

came  along  the  Missouri  River.  There 
is  to  be  noted  one  exception  to  this  rule.  The  permanent 
settlements,  other  than  those  for  the  development  of  the 
fur  trade,  were  made  along  the  Big  Sioux  at  Sioux  Falls, 
Medary,  Flandreau,  etc.,  prior  to  the  settlements  at  Elk 
Point,  Vermillion,  Yankton,  Bon  Homme  and  other  points 
along  the  Missouri.  The  reason  for  this  is  easy  to  find. 
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The  strip  of  land  east  of  the  Sioux  was  opened  to  settle¬ 
ment  for  homes  eight  years  prior  to  the  opening  of  these 
lands  west  of  the  Sioux  and  north  and  east  of  the  Missouri. 
However,  as  soon  as  the  lands  west  of  the  Sioux  were 
opened  for  settlement,  that  portion  of  the  state  along 
the  great  waterway  of  the  Missouri  developed  much  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  section. 

111.  Telegraph  During  the  year  1870  the  first  tele¬ 

graph  line  was  constructed  within  the 
state,  reaching  from  Sioux  City  to  the  capital,  Yankton. 
This  was  but  twenty-six  years  after  the  successful  working 
of  the  first  telegraph  line  in  the  United  States,  built  be¬ 
tween  Washington  and  Baltimore. 

112.  Early  1872  witnessed  the  first  railroad  con- 

Railroads  struction.  The  Dakota  Southern  Rail¬ 
way,  organized  in  1871  to  build  from 

Sioux  City  up  the  Missouri  River,  completed  its  line  as  far 
as  Vermillion,  and  the  next  year  continued  to  Yankton. 
The  line  has  since  then  been  constantly  operated  and  is 
now  known  as  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail¬ 
way  and  extends  up  the  river  to  Platte. 

The  Winona  and  St.  Peter  Railroad,  a  division  of  the 
Northwestern  line,  also  built  into  the  territory  that  year, 
constructing  a  line  from  New  Ulm,  Minnesota,  westward, 
entering  the  territory  at  Gary  and  ending  at  Lake  Kamp- 
eska,  now  Watertown.  This  line,  however,  was  built  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  a  land  grant  and  was  not  operated 
to  any  extent  until  1879,  as  until  the  latter  date  there 
were  few  settlers  in  that  section  of  the  territory. 

113.  Proof  of  During  the  years  preceding  1878, 

Prospects  what  is  now  South  Dakota  had  reached 

beyond  the  experimental  stage.  The 
soil  had  been  tested  and  found  to  be  productive,  although 
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requiring  a  different  process  of  farming  from  the  states 
to  the  east  of  it.  The  native  grasses  contained  more  than 
the  average  amount  of  nutrition,  and  they  not  only  cured 
well  for  hay  but  when  left  standing  upon  the  prairies  cured 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  abundant  sustenance,  not  only 
to  the  wild  buffalo,  but  to  the  sheep,  cattle  and  horses  of 
the  settlers.  The  nature  of  the  soil  was  such  that  it  was 
easily  worked.  Rich  mines  had  been  found  which  prom¬ 
ised  great  returns.  Nature  had  done  her  part  for  the 
building  of  a  great  state.  It  needed  the  industry  and  in¬ 
telligence  of  a  progressive  population  and  with  such,  a 
commonwealth  could  here  be  built  which  would  challenge 
the  admiration  of  the  Continent. 

» 

114.  Settlement  The  student  has  been  able  to  follow 
to  18  7  8  the  course  of  the  settlements  as  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made  in  the  study  of 
this  work.  But  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  recall  these 
before  we  enter  on  a  great  era  of  settlement.  First  came 
the  development  along  the  Missouri  River,  which  by  1878 
had  spread  considerably  to  the  north,  yet  away  from  the 
river  the  settlements  were  very  sparse.  It  may  be  noted 
that  at  the  beginning  of  1878,  eighteen  counties  had  been 
organized,  indicating  that  there  was  sufficient  settlement 
to  justify  the  expense  of  eighteen  local  governments.  These 
may  be  placed  in  four  groups,  namely,  Missouri  River, 
Big  Sioux  River,  Black  Hills  and  inland  groups.  In  the 
first  we  find  six;  namely,  Union,  Clay,  Yankton,  Bon 
Homme,  Buffalo  and  Brule.  In  the  second  or  Big  Sioux 
Group  five;  namely,  Brookings,  Lake,  Lincoln,  Minnehaha 
and  Moody.  In  the  Black  Hills  group,  three;  namely, 
Custer,  Lawrence  and  Pennington,  while  the  interior  group 
consists  of  but  four;  namely,  Davidson,  Hanson,  Hutch-, 
inson  an  d  T urner .  As  yet  that  great  tract  of  territory  west 
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of  the  Sioux  River  and  north  of  a  line  running  through 
Mitchell  and  Sioux  Falls,  was  practically  unexplored  and 
much  of  it  was  yet  in  possession  of  the  Indians.  West  of 
the  river  only  a  little  territory  in  the  Black  Hills  was 
peopled  and  they  were  but  recently  “strangers  in  the  land,  ” 
engaged  in  hunting  gold. 


1 15.  Capital  In  1878,  President  Hayes  appointed 

Removal  Hon.  William  A.  Howard,  a  distin¬ 
guished  congressman  from  the  state  of 
Michigan,  governor  of  Dakota.  His  health  was  feeble 
and  he  died  after  a  little  more  than  one  year  of  service. 
During  an  interval  of  several  months  covering  a  period 
before  and  after  Governor  Howard’s  death  early  in  1880, 
George  H.  Hand,  territorial  secretary,  was  acting  governor. 
During  the  administration  of  Governor  Floward,  the  in¬ 
sane  asylum  was  located  at  Yankton  and  the  penitentiary 
at  Sioux  Falls. 

In  1880,  Nehemiah  G.  Ordway,  of  New  Hampshire,  was 
appointed  governor  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by 
Governor  Howard’s  death.  He  took  this  important  posi¬ 
tion  during  the  rush  period  of  the  boom  and  saw  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Dakota  leap  from  a  position  of  insignificance, 
settled  as  it  was  only  along  the  eastern  and  southern 
borders,  to  a  commonwealth  of  dignity  and  importance. 

The  territory  embraced  what  is  now  North  and  South 
Dakota  and  the  whole  of  the  people  felt  that  the  capital 
should  be  nearer  the  center. 

Encouraged  by  the  governor  the  legislature  of  1883  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Capital  Commission  of  nine  members  whose 
duty  it  was  to  visit  cities  in  the  territory  and  ascertain 
which  would  be  the  best  location  and  (an  implied  power) 
make  the  best  possible  bargain  for  the  territory  in  selling 
to  some  city  the  location  of  the  capital.  This  commission 
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met,  visited  many  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  territory, 
and,  after  much  bickering  and  some  charges  of  graft 
against  members  of  the  Commission  and  also  against  Gov¬ 
ernor  Ordway  himself,  located  the  capital  at  Bismarck. 

116.  The  Long  The  winter  of  1880-81  will  always  be 
Winter  known  as  the  winter  of  deep  snows.  A 

pleasant  autumn  terminated  with  a 
phenomenal  snowstorm  beginning  October  15  and  con¬ 
tinuing  three  days.  Thousands  of  settlers  on  new  home¬ 
steads  were  quite  unprepared  for  so  unusual  a  visitation, 
and  there  was  much  suffering  among  both  people  and  live 
stock.  The  weather  continued  inclement  and  with  little 
interruption  severe  winter  extended  from  the  middle  of 
October  until  late  in  April.  By  the  New  Year  the  rail¬ 
roads  in  the  northern  section  were  hopelessly  blockaded 
and  were  not  in  operation  again  until  early  in  May.  The 
stocks  of  fuel  and  merchandise  were  quite  exhausted  and 
the  settlers  in  the  towns  and  on  the  farms  alike  were  re¬ 
duced  to  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  most  primitive  means 
of  living.  Many  communities  were  compelled  to  use 
wheat,  cracked  in  a  coffee  mill,  in  place  of  flour,  usually 
cooked  as  a  porridge.  In  these  communities,  sometimes 
one  small  mill  was  pressed  into  service  for  several  families 
and  was  kept  busy  the  greater  part  of  each  twenty-four 
hours.  In  many  localities,  antelope  were  still  roaming  the 
prairies  and  were  often  shot  or  trapped,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  were  captured  alive  by  hunters  on  snow  shoes  or 
improvised  skis,  the  hunter  being  able  to  pass  over  the 
snow,  while  the  hunted  broke  through  the  thin  crust  at 
every  bound,  soon  becoming  exhausted.  Thus  the  very 
depth  of  the  snow  often  gave  the  blockaded  settler  fresh 
meat  to  supplement  his  homely  fare  of  gruel. 

The  unusual  length  and  severity  of  this  winter  in  south- 
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em  Dakota  brought  about  another  untoward  complication. 
Early  in  March  the  warm  chinook  winds  came  across  the 
Rockies  and  released  the  floods  of  the  Yellowstone  and  the 
upper  Missouri  which,  pouring  down  over  the  extraordinary 
ice  fields  of  the  middle  Missouri,  produced  a  general 
“break-up”  accompanied  by  exceptionally  high  water. 
An  ice  gorge  ninety  feet  in  height  formed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  James  River,  which  in  a  few  hours  time  resulted  in 
flooding  the  valley  for  miles  above  to  an  extreme  depth. 
The  village  of  Green  Island,  opposite  Yankton,  was  utterly 
destroyed  and  the  “Mother  City,”  as  Yankton  is  often 
called,  suffered  serious  damage.  When  the  ice  gorge  gave 
way,  the  escaping  waters  swept  the  lower  valley  with 
terrible  fury.  The  village  of  Vermillion,  then  situated  on 
the  Missouri  River  bottom,  directly  south  of  its  present 
location,  was  swept  away,  and  the  bottom-land  farms 
were  submerged,  causing  great  loss  of  buildings  and  live 
stock. 

1 1 7.  The  Boom  Close  on  the  heels  of  the  gold  dis¬ 

covery  in  the  Black  Hills,  came  that 
period  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  “The  Boom”  in 
eastern  Dakota.  Beginning  with  1878  and  extending 
through  to  1885  was  a  time  of  development,  settlement, 
and  railroad  building,  scarcely  paralleled  in  history.  The 
population  of  the  territory  in  1875  was  fifty  thousand; 
five  years  later  it  had  grown  to  one  hundred  thirty-five 
thousand,  and  in  1885  the  Federal  census  showed  a  total 
population  of  four  hundred  fifteen  thousand  people. 

1 1 8.  Causes  This  unprecedented  growth  may  be 

traced  to  several  causes;  first,  was  the 
railroad  building  of  the  two  great  railway  systems,  which 
yet  dominate  the  transportation  of  our  state,  the  Chi- 
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cago  &  Northwestern  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul.  In  1878  the  state  was  almost  without  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities,  except  up  and  down  the  Missouri  River  by 
steamboat.  The  C.  &  N.  W.  had  a  spur  running  to  Lake 
Kampeska  which  was  not  operated  until  1879.  The  C. 
M.  &  St.  Paul  operated  a  road  from  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  to 
Yankton,  and  these  roads  constituted  practically  the  entire 
railroad  mileage' of  the  state.  In  1879  the  Northwestern 
pushed  directly  west  from  Tracy,  Minnesota,  with  the 
purpose  of  reaching  the  Missouri  River  at  the  point  nearest 
the  Black  Hills  and  thus  to  secure  the  hauling  of  freight, 
which  would  be  ferried  across  the  river  and  go  by  wagon 
train  to  Deadwood.  This  road  entered  the  state  near 
Elkton  in  1879  and  reached  Pierre  in  November,  1880. 
The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  also  pressed  west¬ 
ward  from  Sanborn,  Iowa,  through  Canton  and  Marion 
Junction,  reaching  there  in  the  fall  of  1879,  and  by  May  1st 
of  1880  had  arrived  at  Mitchell.  This  road  pushed  for¬ 
ward  to  Chamberlain  in  1882.  The  Milwaukee  from 
Yankton  north  to  Woonsocket  was  built  in  the  same  year. 
The  branch  through  Flandreau  and  Madison  was  con¬ 
structed  in  1881.  Redfield  was  connected  with  Huron  in 
1881  and  with  Watertown  in  1882,  both  branches  of  the 
Northwestern.  The  roads  were  pushed  forward  until 
by  1885  two  thousand  miles  of  track  could  be  counted  to 
the  credit  of  the  state,  where  previous  to  1878  not  over 
sixty-five  miles  existed  and  some  of  that  was  operated 
only  occasionally.  In  1885  a  branch  of  the  Northwestern 
was  built  from  Nebraska  up  to  Buffalo  Gap,  in  the  Southern 
Hills  and  in  1890  this  and  the  Burlington  were  built  into 
Deadwood. 

The  pushing  forward  of  these  railroads,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  many  new  towns  located  along  their  routes,  gave 
abundant  opportunity  for  the  man  who  had  coveted  the 
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prosperous  appearance  and  successful  bearing  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  towns  of  the  middle  west,  to  come  here  and 
start  for  himself.  There  wras  always  the  chance  that  the 
town  in  which  he  located  might  be  the  town  of  the  state, 
and  few,  if  any,  located  in  any  town  without  having  high 
hopes  and  great  expectations  of  its  commanding  future. 
Coupled  with  this  was  the  opportunity  to  receive  from  the 
government,  almost  as  a  gift,  from  160  to  480  acres  of  rich 
prairie.  A  man  in  those  times  could  secure  a  preemp¬ 
tion  of  160  acres.  By  living  on  it  six  months  and  paying 
$200  to  the  government,  he  could  then  prove  up  and 
file  on  a  homestead  of  160  more,  which  the  government 
would  give  him,  provided  he  would  live  on  it  continuously 
for  five  years,  and  in  addition,  he  could  secure  a  tree-claim 
of  160  acres,  the  pay  to  the  government  being  the  planting 
of  ten  acres  of  trees  upon  the  land,  the  whole  becoming  the 
settler’s  property  at  the  end  of  from  eight  to  fourteen  years. 
To  thousands  of  well-to-do  citizens  in  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Illinois  and  states  farther  east,  this  magnificent 
gift  looked  better  than  a  gold  mine. 

Not  to  be  neglected  among  these  causes,  was  the  im¬ 
petus  given  to  the  westward  movement  by  the  “gold 
fever.”  For  many  years  following  1849  there  had  been  a 
constant  westward  movement  to  the  California  gold  fields. 
Some  men  had  accumulated  great  fortunes,  the  stories 
of  such  men  were  in  every  mouth,  wrhile  the  story  of  the 
hundreds  who  failed  to  find  bonanzas  was  forgotten.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  California  rush,  came  the  rush  overland,  much 
of  it  passing  through  what  is  now  South  Dakota,  to  the 
gold  fields  of  Montana  and  Idaho.,  This  was  about  1865. 
Then  in  1875  came  the  westward  gold  rush  to  the  Black 
Hills.  As  a  result  of  this  thirty-five  years  of  gold  seeking 
migration,  the  whole  country  wTas  alive  with  the  slogan, 
“To  the  west  for  opportunity  and  wealth,” 
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119.  Results  It  has  been  noted  above  that  the 

population  of  the  state  had  jumped 
from  fifty  thousand  in  1875  to  one  hundred  thirty-five 
thousand  in  1880,  or  170%,  and  by  1885  it  had  grown  to 
four  hundred  fifty  thousand,  in  the  .second  five  years  233%, 
or  in  the  ten  years,  1875  to  1885,  the  state  had  gained 
800%  in  population.  The  people  were  scattered  over 
practically  all  of  the  territory  east  of  the  Big  Muddy, 
except  a  few  small  Indian  reservations,  and  in  the  Black 
Hills.  West  of  the  river  and  without  the  Hills,  Indians 
held  the  land.  In  that  six  years  of  boom,  thirty-one  new 
counties  had  been  organized,  hundreds  of  towns  had 
sprung  up,  among  them  being  some  of  the  best  in  the  state, 
such  as  Aberdeen,  Milbank,  Webster,  Groton,  Ipswich, 
Redficld,  Watertown,  Clark,  Faulkton,  Pierre,  Huron, 
De  Smet,  Mitchell,  Salem,  Brookings,  Plankinton,  Woon¬ 
socket,  etc. 

Cattle  raising  and  agriculture  were  the  chief  industries. 
The  great  artesian  basin  had  been  tapped  and  powerful 
flowing  wells  were  secured  at  Britton,  Aberdeen,  Ashton, 
Redfield,  Huron  and  in  fact  many  towns  in  the  valley  of 
the  James.  Thus  in  six  years  a  beautiful  unbroken 
prairie,  180  miles  east  and  west  by  more  than  150  miles 
north  and  south,  containing  more  than  seventeen  and  a 
quarter  million  acres  of  land,  was  transformed  from  a 
buffalo  pasture  and  the  haunts  of  the  barbarous  Indian, 
to  a  thriving  community,  teeming  with  all  the  evidences 
of  civilized  life.  Towns  had  sprung  up  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  all  local  trade,  the  foundations  of  cities  had  been 
laid,  cities  which  were  destined  to  be  great  commercial 
centers,  schoolhouses  had  been  erected  to  accommodate 
the  children  of  four  hundred  thousand  people,  high 
schools  and  academies  sprung  into  existence  to  meet  the 
demands  of  more  advanced  courses  of  study,  colleges  were 
founded  and  filled  with  earnest  students,  penal  and  chari- 
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table  institutions  were  established,  and  in  fact  no  element 
of  civilization  was  lacking  which  could  aid  the  financial, 
intellectual,  spiritual  or  physical  wellbeing  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Crops  over  the  entire  state  were  excellent ;  wheat, 
the  staple  agricultural  product  of  the  territory,  sold  at  an 
exceptionally  good  price,  and  owing  to  the  network  of 
railroads,  was  easily  marketed.  People  as  a  whole  were 
in  fine  financial  condition.  None  were  wealthy,  but 
the  masses  were  in  comfortable  circumstances.  Nowhere 
else  was  the  wealth  of  a  country  so  evenly  distributed 
among  the  whole  people.  It  was  an  era  of  good  feeling, 
bright  prospects,  democratic  simplicity  and  universal 
prosperity. 

120.  Division  As  early  as  1871  the  territorial  leg- 

Attempted  islature  memorialized  Congress  to  di¬ 
vide  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  upon 
the  46th  parallel  of  latitude,  and  to  erect  two  territorial 
governments. 

At  seven  successive  sessions,  the  territorial  legislature 
petitioned  Congress  for  division,  as  follows:  January  12, 
1871,  unanimous;  December  21, 1872,  four  opposing  votes ; 
December  19,  1874,  one  opposing  vote;  January  24,  1877, 
unanimous;  1879,  unanimous;  1881,  asking  for  division 
into  three  states;  1882,  unanimous.  These  petitions  and 
general  sentiment,  which  they  represented,  resulted  in 
not  less  than  forty-two  different  bills,  relating  to  the  divis¬ 
ion  of  Dakota  Territory,  being  introduced  in  Congress, 
between  1882  and  1888. 

The  first  general  citizens’  movement,  looking  to  a 
division  of  the  territory  began  in  a  mass  convention,  held 
at  Canton  on  June  21, 1882,  at  which  representatives  from 
ten  counties  of  South  Dakota  were  present.  It  was  the 
unanimous  sentiment  of  the  delegates  that  earnest  action 
should  be  taken,  advocating  the  division  of  the  territory 
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and  the  admission  of  the  south  half.  The  convention 
organized  as  “The  Dakota  Citizens’  League ’’and  appointed 
an  executiv e  committee  of  seven,  with  power  to  call  a 
delegate  convention  at  Huron. 

The  executive  committee  consisted  of  Wilmot  Whitfield 
and  Joseph  Ward  of  Yankton  County,  N.  C.  Nash  of 
Lincoln,  S.  Fry  Andrews  of  Turner,  W.  C.  Bowers  of  Min¬ 
nehaha,  F.  B.  Foster  of  Hanson,  and  J.  V.  Himes  of 
Union.  Instead  of  calling  a  convention  this  committee 
laid  the  matter  before  the  territorial  legislature  in  1883, 
and  a  bill  passed  both  houses,  providing  for  a  constitu¬ 
tional  convention  at  the  capital  in  October  of  that  year, 
for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  constitution  for  a  state  which 
should  comprise  all  that  portion  of  Dakota  south  of  the 
4(3th  parallel,  d  his  bill  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Ordwav. 
This  act  of  the  governor  was  very  unpopular  and  caused 
prompt  action  by  the  committee,  which  called  a  delegate 
convention  at  Huron  for  June  19,  1883,  to  devise  a  plan 
of  action.  Prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  the 
press  of  the  southern  half  of  the  territory  had  taken 
unanimous  and  strong  action  for  division.  The  conven¬ 
tion  was  composed  of  the  strongest  and  most  capable 
men  then  residing  in  the  territory.  It  was  a  great  con¬ 
vention  in  every  respect,  and  did  its  work  with  that  calm 
deliberation  and  sagacity  which  encouraged  all  friends  of 
the  movement.  It  adopted  an  address  to  the  people,  and 
an  ordinance  providing  for  a  constitutional  convention  to 
meet  in  September  of  that  year. 


121.  First  Con-  The  convention  duly  assembled  in 
stitutional  Sioux  Falls  elected  Bartlett  Tripp. 
Convention  president,  and  adopted  a  constitution, 
which  was  submitted  to  the  people. ' 
At  an  election  held  in  November,  1883,  it  was  ratified  by 
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a  vote  of  12,336  for,  and  6,814  against.  A  committee  of 
representative  men  was  appointed  to  present  the  constitu¬ 
tion  to  Congress,  and  if  possible  secure  its  ratification,  but 
that  body  took  no  action. 

122.  Gilbert  A.  At  the  expiration  of  the  four-year 
Pierce  term  of  Gov.  N.  G.  Ordway,  President 

Arthur,  in  1884,  appointed  Gilbert  A. 
Pierce  of  Illinois  to  the  chief  political  position  of  the  terri¬ 
tory.  The  capital  had  been  removed  from  Yankton  to 
Bismarck  and  from  that  time  to  the  admission  of  South 
Dakota  as  a  state,  the  governors  and  state  officers  were 
domiciled  without  the  boundaries  of  the  south  half  of  the 
territory.  Governor  Pierce,  unlike  some  other  of  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  governors  became  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  state, 
remaining  in  Bismarck  during  his  term  as  governor  and 
then  moving  to  Fargo.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  Civd  "W  ar, 
a  man  of  broad  education,  and  of  considerable  literary 
ability,  coming  to  us  direct  from  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
“  Inter  Ocean,”  a  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  of  continent¬ 
wide  circulation.  His  administration  was  conscientious 
and  popular.  Later,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  first  U nited 
States  senators  from  North  Dakota  and  was  appointed 
by  President  Benjamin  Harrison,  United  States  minister 
to  Spain.  Governor  Pierce  resigned  as  governor  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1887. 

1 23.  Second  Con-  The  legislature  of  1885  enacted  a  law, 
stitutional  providing  for  a  constitutional  conven- 
Convention  tion  to  be  held  in  Sioux  Falls,  Septem¬ 
ber  8,  1885,  to  be  composed  of  duly 

elected  delegates  from  that  portion  of  the  territory  south 
of  the  46th  parallel.  This  bill  was  approved  by  Governor 
Gilbert  A.  Pierce. 
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An  election  for  the  choice  of  delegates  to  this  conven¬ 
tion  was  held  on  June  20th.  The  convention  assembled 
at  Sioux  Falls,  September  8,  1885,  and  Judge  Alonzo  J. 
Edgerton  was  chosen  president .  The  convention  remained 
in  session  until  the  22d  day  of  September,  and  the  consti¬ 
tution  framed  by  it  was  adopted  on  the  3d  day  of  Novem¬ 
ber  by  a  vote  of  25,132  votes  for,  and  6,522  against. 

A  provision  for  the  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  was  submitted  separately  and 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  15,552  for,  and  15,218  against. 

The  expense  of  this  convention  was  borne  by  a  tax 
levied  upon  property  situated  south  of  the  46th  parallel. 

Huron  was  chosen  the  temporary  seat  of  government 
by  a  vote  of  12,695;  Pierre  receiving  10,574;  Sioux  Falls, 
3.338;  Chamberlain,  3,170;  Alexandria,  1,374. 

The  following  state  officers  were  elected: — Arthur  C. 
Mellette,  Governor;  Alexander  E.  Frank,  Lieutenant- 
Governor;  Hugh  S.  Murphy,  Secretary  of  State;  Frank 
Alexander,  Auditor;  D.  W.  Diggs,  Treasurer;  Robert  Dol¬ 
lard,  Attorney-General ;  E.  Sheridan  Jones,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction;  W.  H.  H.  Beadle,  Land  Commis¬ 
sioner;  Alphonzo  G.  Kellam,  Dighton  Corson  and  John  E. 
Bennett,  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Oscar  S.  Gifford 
and  Theodore  D.  Kanouse,  representatives  to  Congress. 
A  legislature  was  also  elected. 

The  legislature  was  convened  at  Huron  on  the  14th  day 
of  December,  1885,  and  listened  to  an  able  message  from 
Governor  Mellette,  after  which,  Gideon  C.  Moody  and 
Alonzo  G.  Edgerton  were  elected  United  States  senators. 
The  legislature  passed  a  memorial  to  Congress  and  ad¬ 
journed  without  further  action.  But  again  Congress  did 
not  heed.  The  pseudo-state  officers  made  no  attempt  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  the  offices  to  which  they  had  been 
elected  and  the  territorial  government  continued  for  a 
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little  more  than  three  years,  during  which  period  an  active 
campaign  for  division  and  statehood  was  waged. 

124.  Louis  K.  At  the  very  close  of  his  administra- 

Church  tion,  President  Arthur  had  appointed 

Pierce,  governor.  On  March  4,  1885, 
just  following  the  confirmation  by  the  Senate  of  his 
nomination,  the  political  complexion  of  the  government 
changed  from  Republicanism  to  Democracy,  under  Grover 
Cleveland.  The  territorial  appointees,  other  than  govern¬ 
or,  were  named  by  Cleveland,  and  were  therefore  Demo¬ 
crats.  To  the  Democrats  the  appointment  of  a  Repub¬ 
lican  governor  at  the  very  close  of  the  Republican  admin¬ 
istration,  seemed  like  a  steal  of  the  spoils  of  victory,  and 
this  Governor  Pierce  was  made  to  feel.  He  therefore  re¬ 
signed  and  Louis  K.  Church  of  New  York  was,  in  1887, 
appointed  to  fill  the  position.  Church  had  been  appointed 
in  1885  by  Cleveland,  associate  Justice  of  the  Territo¬ 
rial  Supreme  Court.  He  and  his  administration  were  not 
popular,  caused,  probably,  by  the  fact  that  the  state  was 
overwhelmingly  Republican.  He  was  regarded  as  abso¬ 
lutely  honest,  but  lacking  in  tact.  He  died  in  Alaska  in 
1899. 

1 25.  Congress  The  delay  of  Congress  in  giving  the 

Acts  relief  prayed  for  by  the  people  was 

largely  due  to  the  political  situation 
throughout  the  United  States.  There  was  to  be  a  new 
election  four  years  later  in  which  the  parties  would  be 
vitally  interested  and  the  Democratic  Congress  and  ad¬ 
ministration  felt  that  it  could  not  allow  South  Dakota  to 
come  into  the  Union,  when  it  was  overwhelmingly  Republi¬ 
can  and  would  surely  cast  its  four  presidential  votes  for  a 
Republican  presidential  candidate  and  would  likewise 
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add  two  new  Republican  senators  and  two  new  Republi¬ 
can  representatives  to  Congress,  but  in  1888,  after  the 
November  election  had  given  the  country  again  a  Republi¬ 
can  President  and  a  control  of  both  branches  of  Congress, 
they  saw  that  further  delay  was  useless  and  prepared  and 
passed  the  Omnibus  Bill,  providing  for  the  division  of 
Dakota  Territory  and  the  admission  of  four  states,  South 
Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Montana  and  Washington,  as 
soon  as  constitutions  could  be  formed,  adopted  by  the 
people  and  approved  by  the  President. 


School  of  Mines,  Rapid  City  School  for  Blind,  Gary 

State  Hospital  for  the  Feeble  Minded,  Redfield 


It  was  on  the  22d  of  February,  1889,  that  President 
Grover  Cleveland  approved  the  above  bill,  which  ratified 
the  Sioux  Falls  Convention  of  1885,  providing,  however,  for 
a  new  constitutional  convention  to  make  some  necessary 
amendments  and  additions. 

126.  Governor  A.  The  return  of  the  country  to  a  Re- 
C.  Mellette  publican  administration,  March  4,. 

1889,  resulted  in  the  almost  immediate 
appointment  of  a  Republican  governor.  President  Ben- 
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jamin  Harrison  selected  Arthur  C.  Mellette  of  Water- 
town,  who  had  been  elected  “Governor  of  South  Dakota,” 
while  yet  no  such  state  existed.  Gov.  Mellette  was  a  man 
of  ability  and  integrity  and  was  well  beloved  by  the  people. 
His  term  of  governor  of  Dakota  Territory  was  very  short 
for  the  state  was  admitted  to  the  Union  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed. 

1 27.  Third  Con-  This  new  convention  was  duly  elect- 
stitutional  ed  on  the  14th  day  of  May,  1889,  and 
Convention  assembled  in  Sioux  Falls  on  the  4th 

day  of  July.  Judge  Alonzo  J.  Edger- 
ton  was  again  elected  president  of  the  convention.  With 
a  few  necessary  amendments,  the  convention  readopted 
the  constitution  of  1885,  and  passed  an  ordinance  providing 
for  a  division  of  the  property  of  the  former  territory. 

1 28.  Election  The  constitution  was  adopted  at  the 

Returns  election  held  on  the  1st  day  of  October, 

by  a  vote  of  70,131  for,  and  3,267 
against.  The  prohibition  clause  was  again  submitted 
separately,  and  received  39,509  votes  for,  and  33,456  votes 
against  it.  In  this  year  there  was  a  bitter  fight  for  the 
location  of  the  temporary  seat  of  government,  the  result 
being  27,096  votes  for  Pierre,  14,914  votes  for  Huron; 
11,970  votes  for  Watertown;  11,763  for  Mitchell;  7,506 
for  Chamberlain. 

Arthur  C.  Mellette  was  elected  Governor;  J.  H. 
Fletcher,  Lieutenant-Governor;  Amund  O.  Ringsrud, 
Secretary  of  State;  Lucius  G.  Taylor,  Auditor;  William 
Smith,  Treasurer;  Robert  Dollard,  Attorney-General; 
G.  L.  Pinkham,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction; 
Alphonzo  G.  Kellam,  Dighton  Corson  and  John  E.  Ben¬ 
nett,  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  John  A.  Pickier  and 
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Oscar  S  Gifford  were  elected  members  of  Congress.  The 
er  state  officers  and  members  of  the  i  •  i 
were  also  elected  at  the  Octoblr  electtn 


i  s  W  o  n  R  n  the  2d  day  of  November,  1889, 
Benjamin  Harrison,  then  President  of 

m  j. •  ,  .  .  the  United  States,  issued  his  procla- 

matron  admfftmg  South  Dakota  as  a  state  of  the  Union 
I  he  fight  was  won  and  South  T>.  wa  0  n  n* 

wealth  tnnU  tn  i  Dakota,  a  new  common- 

1th,  took  her  place  among  the  sisterhood  of  states. 


130.  Price  of 
Lands 


The  constitution  adopted  by  the 
people  was,  in  general,  modeled  after 
those  of  other  western  states  Knf  :■*- 

noteainllnoCng  ^  We  ™St  here 

the  vrefr  K  g  Wh°  Came  to  Dakota  «  the  days  of 

the  great  boom,  were  many  adventurers  and  speculators 

io  saw  large  opportunities  for  speculation  in  the  school 

lands,  and  sought  to  form  a  syndicate  to  secure  the  entffe 

amount  at  a  low  price.  A  counter  movement  wls  at  once 

inaugurated  among  the  settlers,  who  believed  in  South 

akota  and  felt  that  to  dispose  of  our  school  lands  com 

PHsmg  one-etghteenth  of  all  her  soil,  at  any  low  pnTe' 

would  be  almost  criminal,  and  would  deprive  the  school 

grerss0rhadnso  ~  T®’  °f  the  endo“t  which  Con- 

gress  had  so  generously  provided.  In  other  words  if 

these  lands  were  sold  at  two  or  five  dollars  an  acre  when 

ey  would  at  some  future  date  sell  at  fifty  dollars  the 

2h.  m2 io” from 

than  2  650  OilT  aCrG’  S  the  State  bad  been  £ivcn  more 

lere  wSJ  j"CreS’  a  °SS  °f  Say  forty-five  d°»ars  per. 
acre  would  make  a  total  loss  of  more  than  one  hundred 

ighteen  million  dollars.  This  amount  at  five  per  cent 
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interest  would  produce  a  yearly  fund  of  almost  six  million 
dollars,  or  more  than  our  entire  school  expense. 

Gen.  W.  H.  H.  Beadle  was  a  leader  in  the  movement 
to  prevent  the  sale  of  these  lands  at  beggarly  prices.  He 
chose  for  his  minimum  selling  price,  $10  per  acre.  This  he 
felt  was  not  high  enough,  but  to  accomplish  anything  he 
dared  not  ask  for  a  higher  figure.  Advocating  this  during 
the  years  of  agitation  for  statehood,  and  through  the  three 
constitutional  conventions,  he  and  those  wise  men  who 
followed  his  lead,  convinced  the  members  of  those  conven¬ 
tions,  and  also  the  people  of  the  state,  and  in  fact  the  Con¬ 
gress  it, self ,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  policy,  and  a  provision 
was  incorporated,  in  the  Enabling  Act,  the  Omnibus  Bill, 
preventing  any  school  lands  in  any  of  the  four  states  then 
admitted,  from  being  sold  at  a  price  lower  than  $10  per 
acre.  The  same  provision  was  also  placed  in  our  consti¬ 
tution. 

131.  Prohibition  In  response  to  a  general  demand  that 

a  provision  be  made  for  reducing  the 
evils  of  the  liquor  traffic  as  much  as  possible,  the  Conven¬ 
tion  prepared  a  clause  to  be  voted  upon  separately,  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  all  spirituous  and  malt 
liquors.  This  provision  was  adopted,  and  for  some  years 
South  Dakota  was  known  as  a  prohibition  state. 

132.  Minority  The  constitutional  convention  sub- 

Represen-  mitted  Article  XXV  and  called  minor- 
tation  ity  representation  to  be  voted  upon 

separately.  This  provision  required 
that  in  each  senatorial  district  there  should  be  elected 
three  representatives,  and  allowed  every  voter  to  cast  three 
votes  for  representatives,  but  all  three  could  be  cast  for 
one  candidate,  or  he  could  divide  his  three  votes  among  the 
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candidates  as  he  saw  fit.  This  article  was  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  24,161  for,  and  46,200  against.  The  purpose  to  be 
served  by  such  a  provision  was  to  enable  the  minority 
party  to  have  representation  in  the  legislature. 

1 33.  School  The  conservation  of  the  school  lands, 

Lands  under  the  lead  of  General  W.  H.  H. 

Beadle,  has  resulted  in  the  state  hold¬ 
ing  the  great  bulk  of  the  land  for  higher  prices.  Much 
land  in  some  of  the  .southeastern  counties  has  been  sold 
at  little  above  the  minimum. 


State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Yankton 


14,857  acres  in  Yankton  averaged  only  $12.30  per  acre. 

13,532  acres  in  Clay  averaged  only  $13.03  per  acre. 

10,487  acres  in  Grant  averaged  only  $12.65  per  acre. 

Up  to  June  30,  1908,  309,527  acres  of  school  land  had 
been  sold  at  an  average  of  $16.30  per  acre.  These  low 
prices  result  from  the  fact  that  the  sales  were  made  when- 
lands  were  low.  These  same  lands  would  have  sold  during 
the  years  from  1908  to  1912  at  from  three  to  five  times 
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what  was  realized  from  them.  This  is  evidenced  from  the 
fact  that  from  July  1,  1907,  to  June  30,  1908,  7,860  acres 
were  sold,  located  in  ten  counties,  the  average  price  being 
$43.43  per  acre. 

The  total  acreage  given  to  the  state  by  Congress  for 
school  purposes  is  2,750,114  acres  and  in  June,  1908,  a 
little  more  than  one-ninth  had  been  sold. 


134.  Other  Land  By  the  terms  of  the  Enabling  Act 
Grants  and  other  grants  prior  and  subsequent 
thereto,  Congress  granted  to  South 
Dakota  for  specific  purposes  considerable  lands  as  follows; 


For  the  University  of  South  Dakota .  86,080 

For  the  Agricultural  and  State  College.  .  .  .  160,000 

For  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum .  40,000 

For  other  Educational  and  Charitable  pur¬ 
poses . 170,000 

For  the  Reform  School .  40,000 

For  the  Normal  Schools .  80,000 

For  the  School  of  Mines .  40,000 

For  Public  Buildings .  82,000 

For  Camp  and  Parade  Grounds .  640 


This  makes  a  total  acreage  of . 698,720 


These  lands  were  to  be  sold  at  not  less  than  ten  dollars 
per  acre  and  the  proceeds  of  such  sales,  except  from  the 
sale  of  the  82,000  acres  for  public  buildings,  are  to  be  in¬ 
vested  and  the  interest  therefrom  is  to  go  toward  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  several  institutions.  If  these  lands  are  rented 
while  yet  owned  by  the  state  the  rents  go  to  the  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  same  manner  as  if  collected  as  interest. 

Of  the  170,000  acres  granted  for  “Other  Educational 
and  Charitable  purposes”  the  legislature  has  set  aside 
certain  amounts  for  the  following  purposes: 
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40,000  acres  to  each  of  three  institutions,  namely:  the 
Springfield  Normal,  Northern  Normal  and  Industrial 
School,  and  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  25,000  acres 
for  the  Blind  Asylum  at  Gary  and  the  remainder,  24,840 
acres  (160  acres  have  been  sold)  for  sub-stations  for  exper¬ 
iments  in  agriculture. 


135.  Personnel  At  the  same  election  which  adopted 
of  Officers  the  Constitution,  state  officers  and 
members  of  the  legislature  were  elected 
and  took  office  immediately  upon  the  signing  of  the  proc¬ 
lamation  admitting  the  state  into  the  Union,  November 
2,  1889.  Never  in  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  any 
state  was  there  better  cause  for  the  people  to  congratulate 
themselves  than  was  the  case  in  our  state.  A  long  strug¬ 
gle  for  the  right  of  self-government  had  made  the  leaders 
and  the  people  patriotic  and  unselfish,  and  men  of  unap¬ 
proachable  character  had  been  selected  to  fill  all  the  offices, 
men  who  placed  loyalty  to  duty  above  any  other  consid¬ 
eration,  men  who  through  every  opposition  had  been 
schooled  to  accomplish  the  improbable  and  all  but  the 
impossible.  These  men  served  the  state  faithfully,  just 
as  the  people  had  every  reason  to  believe  they  would, 
judged  by  the  faithful,  efficient  and  unselfish  devotion 
they  had  manifested  in  the  struggles  for  the  establishment 
of  a  self-governing  commonwealth. 

Space  forbids  the  mention  of  scores  and  hundreds  of 
other  equally  loyal,  equally  competent,  equally  unselfish 
men  and  women  who  aided  with  time  and  intelligence  and 
money  to  the  establishment  of  this  state,  with  its  splendid 
constitution,  its  schools,  its  churches,  its  institutions  for 
charitable  purposes,  and  supplemented  its  natural  re¬ 
sources  with  the  industry,  which  provided  a  sustenance  for 
its  four  hundred  thousand  people. 
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136.  Terms  of  A  peculiar  sentiment  among  the 

Officers  members  of  the  convention  resulted 
in  making  all  county  officers,  except 
county  judge,  and  clerk  of  courts,  ineligible  for  more  than 
two  successive  elective  terms.  This  was  probably  done 
in  response  to  a  feeling  that  honors  should  be  passed 
around,  and  that  every  county  in  the  state  had  plenty  of 
men  (in  the  case  of  superintendent  of  schools,  women) 
qualified  to  hold  the  positions.  The  Constitution  places 
the  same  restriction  upon  the  office  of  state  treasurer.  This 
was  certainly  not  done  because  of  sentiment,  but  from  a 
feeling  that  at  least  once  in  four  years  a  man  should  turn 
over  the  state’s  money  to  a  successor  and  thereby  prove 
that  he  has  it  to  turn  over. 


137.  Territorial  By  the  provisions  of  the  Enabling  Act 

Laws  Be-  and  Article  XXVI  of  the  Constitution, 
come  State  all  territorial  laws,  writs,  actions, 
Laws  prosecutions,  claims  and  rights  of  in¬ 

dividuals,  in  fact,  all  civic  conditions 

existing  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota  became  and  were  parts 
of  the  laws  and  civic  conditions  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  as  much  as  if  the  laws  had  been  passed  by  the 
state  legislature.  All  school,  township,  county  and 
military  officers  were  to  continue  as  such,  until  the  time 
of  expiration  of  their  terms  of  office  would  have  arrived, 
had  the  territory  continued. 

138.  The  First  The  legislature  elected  October  1, 

Legislature  1889,  met  on  October  15th,  and  elected 

legislative  officers.  The  elected  state 
officers  took  their  oath  of  office  in  the  presence  of  the  legis¬ 
lature.  The  officers  of  the  state  could  not,  however, 
exercise  any  functions  of  their  office  until  after  the  issuing 
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of  the  proclamation  of  the  President  announcing  that  all 
conditions  required  in  the  Enabling  Act  had  been  fulfilled. 
The  legislature,  on  the  contrary,  had  one  function  to  per¬ 
form.  That  was  the  electing  of  two  United  States  sena¬ 
tors.  It  elected  Richard  F.  Pettigrew  and  Gideon  C. 
Moody.  Immediately  following  such  election,  and  with¬ 
out  further  business  being  done,  the  two  bodies  adjourned 
to  meet  in  January,  1890. 

139.  New  Respon-  The  change  in  the  government  to 
sibilities  statehood  threw  upon  the  people  of 

the  state  complete  local  government 
and  additional  duties  and  responsibilities  were  thrown 
upon  the  executive  officers  and  the  legislature.  These 
responsibilities  were  met  wisely  by  the  legislature.  The 
state  became  owner  of  nearly  three  million  acres  of  land 
and  careful  legislation  was  enacted,  making  provision  for 
the  sale  of  a  certain  per  cent  of  this  vast  domain  and  for 
the  leasing  of  as  great  a  quantity  of'  that  not  for  sale  as 
possible. 

The  first  legislative  session,  which  met  January, 
1890,  proposed  three  amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
none  of  which  were  ratified.  A  Board  of  Pardons  was 
established,  and  important  acts  were  passed  providing  for 
the  inspection  of  coal  oil,  encouraging  irrigation,  and  the 
raising  of  sugar  beets.  One  hundred  fifty-four  acts  and  a 
number  of  joint  resolutions  were  passed. 

140.  Hard  Times  The  year  in  which  South  Dakota  be¬ 

came  a  state  of  the  Union  will  always 
be  known  as  the  season  of  the  great  drouth,  which  was 
widespread  through  the  central  portion  of  the  American 
continent,  and  came  with  peculiar  severity  upon  the  set¬ 
tlers  of  the  new  counties  on  the  South  Dakota  frontier. 
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It  was  during  the  period  of  reaction  from  the  great  boom. 
Very  many  of  the  homesteaders  were  not  practical  farmers 
but  had  come  to  the  land  from  shops  and  counting-rooms 
and  were  illy  equipped  for  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life. 
When  adversity  came  they  were  not  equal  to  the  struggle 
and  some  gave  up  their  homes  and  returned  to  their  former 
abodes.  In  the  years  previous  to  1889  the  chief  agricul-. 
tural  product  was  wheat.  Corn  as  a  commercial  product 
was  almost  unknown.  The  industries  of  which  poultry, 
hogs,  sheep  and  cattle,  form  the  basis,  had  not  then  been 
introduced  to  such  an  extent  as  to  protect  the  masses  from 
ruin  in  case  of  a  failure  in  small  grain.  The  settlers  saw 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  continue  prosperous  and  devote 
all  their  fields  to  wheat  raising,  for  constant  cropping  to 
wheat,  without  fertilizers,  soon  impoverishes  the  soil. 
They  began  therefore  to  raise  corn,  and  develop  the  indus¬ 
tries  of  cattle  breeding,  dairy  products,  hog  culture  and 
poultry  raising,  with  marked  improvement,  although  the 
change  came  slowly  and  for  five  or  six  years  hard  times 
pressed  heavily  upon  the  people. 

141.  The  Messiah  In  the  midst  of  these  troubles  the 
Craze  Teton  Sioux  Indians  became  affected 
with  the  Messiah  delusion,  which  had 
its  origin  am6ng  the  Indians  of  Nevada,  and  the  militia 
was  called  out  to  protect  the  frontier  from  hostilities. 
This  occurred  in  the  autumn  of  1890.  It  is  now  certain 
that  the  Indians  meant  no  harm.  They  were  acting  under 
the  excitement  of  religious  enthusiasm.  They  believed 
that  the  advent  of  an  Indian  savior  was  at  hand,  and  it  is 
most  likely  that  had  they  been  left  to  themselves,  they 
would  have  exhausted  their  zeal  with  the  perpetual  per¬ 
formance  of  their  religious  rites  and  presently  would  have 
settled  down  to  their  former  quiet  practices.  The  ap- 
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pearance  of  the  militia  led  them  to  abandon  the  agencies 
and  take  up  their  quarters  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Bad 
Lands  where  they  hoped  to  be  permitted  to  carry  on  their 
worship  undisturbed.  At  first  the  agitation  was  among 
the  Oglalas  at  Pine  Ridge.  The  delusion  spread  to  other 
tribes  and  Sitting  Bull,  living  on  Grand  River,  became 
imbued  with  it.  It  was  thought  wise  to  place  him  under 
arrest  and  remove  him  from  his  home.  This  was  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Indian  police  supported  by  a  detachment  of 
soldiers  from  Fort  Yates.  Sitting  Bull  resisted  arrest  and 
in  the  fight  which  followed  he  was  killed  and  several  of 
the  policemen  also  fell 

1 42.  Sitting  Bull  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles  in  his  report  to 

the  government,  following  the  thirty- 
two  days  of  hostility,  of  which  the  skirmish  resulting  in 
Sitting  Bull’s  death  was  the  beginning,  has  the  following 
to  say  of  that  great  leader: 

“Regarding  the  death  of  Sitting  Bull,  his  tragic  fate 
was  but  the  ending  of  a  tragic  life.  Since  the  days  of 
Pontiac,  Tecumseh  and  Red  Jacket,  no  Indian  has  had 
the  power  of  drawing  to  him  so  large  a  following  of  his 
race,  and  moulding  and  wielding  it  against  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  inspiring  it  with  greater  ani¬ 
mosity  against  the  white  race  and  civilization.  In  his 
earlier  years  he  had  gained  a  reputation  by  constantly 
organizing  and  leading  war  and  raiding  parties;  and,  al¬ 
though  not  a  hereditary  chief,  was  the  recognized  head  of 
the  disaffected  element  when  the  Sioux  were  at  war,  and 
in  his  person  was  the  exponent  of  the  hostile  element 
around  which  gathered  the  young,  ambitious  warriors  of 
the  different  tribes,  and  his  death,  for  which  he  alone  was. 
responsible,  was  a  great  relief  to  the  country  in  which  he 
had  been  the  terror  for  many  years,” 
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143.  Battle  of  Big  Foot’s  band  of  the  Minnecon- 

Wounded  jous,  living  on  the  Cheyenne  River, 
Knee  were  also  excited  over  the  expected 

advent  of  an  Indian  Messiah  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  place  the  entire  band,  of  more  than 
one  hundred  warriors  and  their  families,  under  arrest. 
Alarmed  at  this  movement  against  their  freedom,  Big 
Foot,  in  the  last  days  of  December,  1890,  started  to  join 
the  Oglalas  in  their  camp  in  the  Bad  Lands.  He  was  in¬ 
tercepted  by  a  party  of  soldiers  at  Wounded  Knee  Creek 
and  taken  into  custody,  with  his  entire  camp,  consisting 
of  370  persons,  men,  women  and  children.  This  was  on 
the  evening  of  December  28th. .  The  next  morning  Major 
Whiteside  in  command  of  the  soldiers,  of  whom  there  were 
470,  determined  to  disarm  the  Indians  and  was  proceeding 
to  do  so,  when  an  excited  young  Indian  named  Black  Fox 
fired  his  rifle  at  the  soldiers.  Immediately  the  soldiers 
opened  fire  upon  the  Indian  camp  and  an  awful  carnage 
followed.  One  hundred  twenty-eight  Indians  were  killed 
and  thirty-three  wounded. 

144.  Indian  War  The  Oglalas  were  naturally  filled 
Threatened  with  alarm  and  fury  by  this  incident 

and  they  promptly  assembled  their 
full  fighting  strength  to  resist  the  militia.  They  were 
twice  repulsed  and  General  Miles,  having  arrived  at  Pine 
Ridge,  soon  established  communication  with  the  Indians, 
and  having  secured  their  confidence,  restored  quiet  and  the 
Messiah  war  was  ended.' 

This  campaign  naturally  caused  great  uneasiness 
among  the  settlers  near  the  reservations,  both  in  the  Black 
Hills  and  east  of  the  Missouri.  Governor  Mellette  took 
every  precaution  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  people  and  a 
large  body  of  state  militia  guarded  the  Black  Hills  frontier, 
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while  arms  were  distributed  among  all  of  the  Missouri 
River  settlers. 

145.  Election  In  the  summer  of  1890,  an  independ- 

of  1 890  ent  political  party,  an  outgrowth  of  the 

Farmers’  Alliance  movement,  sprang 
into  existence  and  precipitated  a  campaign  which  was 
most  earnestly  fought.  The  Republican  ticket  was  again 
successful.  Governor  Mellette  was  reelected,  the  oppos¬ 
ing  candidates  being  H.  L.  Loucks,  Independent, and  Maris 
1  aylor,  Democrat.  The  first  .state  officers  were  reelected, 
with  the  exception  that  John  R.  Gamble  was.  sent  to  Con¬ 
gress  in  place  of  Oscar  S.  Gifford;  William  Walter  Taylor, 
who  is  spoken  of  later,  was  elected  State  Treasurer; 
Cortez  Salmon  became  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and 
Thomas  H.  Ruth  became  Commissioner  of  School  and 
Public  Lands.  The  legislature,  however,  left  the  Repub¬ 
licans  in  a  slight  minority  as  against  a  fusion  of  the  Dem¬ 
ocrat  and  Independent  votes.  James  H.  Kyle,  a  Congre¬ 
gational  minister  from  Aberdeen,  after  a  protracted  dead¬ 
lock  in  the  legislature,  was  elected  United  States  senator, 
as  a  compromise  candidate,  in  place  of  Gideon  C.  Moody, 
who  had  served  since  statehood.  John  R.  Gamble,  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress,  who  had  not  yet  taken  his  seat  in  that 
body,  died  in  the  summer  of  1891,  and  at  a  special  election 
held  in  November  of  that  year,  John  L.  Jolley  of  Vermil¬ 
lion,  was  elected  his  successor. 

146.  More  Indian  That  portion  of  the  Great  Sioux 

Lands  Reservation,  lying  between  the  White 

Opened  and  Cheyenne  rivers,  was  opened  to 

settlement  in  1890.  This  country,  at 
the  time  of  its  purchase  from  the  Indians,  was  not  generally 
regarded  as  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  con¬ 
ditions  of  climate  through  the  state  had  not  been,  for  six 
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years,  favorable  to  the  raising  of  wheat  and  there  had  been 
no  emigration.  On  the  contrary  the  towns  and  the  rural 
districts  had  both  lost  in  population.  At  the  date  of  the 
opening,  therefore,  there  was  no  rush  for  the  land  and  for 
more  than  ten  years  the  great  bulk  of  it  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  government. 

147.  Ranches  But  this  land  was  used  for  ranches,  as 

they  were  called,  for  pasturing  great 
herds  of  cattle  and  horses  and  sheep.  The  method  em¬ 
ployed  by  these  ranchers  was  to  establish  a  ranch,  that  is, 
a  home  or  farm,  at  some  point  in  this  great  tract.  At  this 
ranch  was  gathered  a  few  cowboys,  or  herders,  and  a 
family  for  caring  for  them  when  they  were  not  out  on  the 
range.  They  would  then  bring  to  this  locality  a  great 
herd  of  horses,  cattle  or  sheep.  These  would  be  marked 
(or  branded)  with  a  mark  (or  brand)  registered  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  differing  from  that  used  by 
any  other  rancher.  This  brand  would  identify  his  stock 
wherever  found,  even  in  the  stockyards  of  Sioux  City, 
Omaha  or  Chicago.  The  stock  was  allowed  to  roam  at 
will,  summer  and  winter,  the  cowboys  having  only  a 
general  supervision  over  them  to  keep  them,  as  a  whole, 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ranch  home,  see  that 
there  was  water  and  that  wolves  or  storms  did  the  least 

possible  damage. 

148.  Legislature  The  history  of  the  legislation  of 
of  18  9  1  South  Dakota  is,  in  general,  an  account 
of  the  attempt  to  give  to  the  voters  full 
power  to  control  the  affairs  of  the  state.  Thus  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  1891,  fourteen  months  subsequent  to  the  erection 
of  state,  passed  an  election  law,  known  as  the  Australian 
ballot  law.  This  provides  for  the  absolute  secrecy  of  the 
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ballot,  and  has  become  the  almost  universal  method  of 
conducting  elections  throughout  the  entire  nation.  With 
some  minor  amendments  the  law  as  then  passed  endures 
to  the  present  time. 


149.  Charles  H.  Governor  Mellette  was  succeeded 
Sheldon  January  1,  1893,  by  Charles  H.  Shel¬ 
don,  of  Pierpont,  who  held  the  office 
for  four  years.  During  the  first  year  of  this  administra¬ 
tion  the  World  s  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  was 
held.  Our  state  was  creditably  represented  there,  the 
legislature  having  appropriated  S<0,000  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  William  Walter  Taylor  was  again  elected  to  the 
office  of  State  Treasurer;  Cortez  Salmon,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  John  A.  Pickier,  and  W.  V.  Lucas 
were  sent  to  Congress  and  Coe  I.  Crawford  became  Attor¬ 
ney-General. 


1 50.  Panic  of  With  the  summer  of  1893,  the  great 

18  9  3  financial  depression  which  came  upon 

the  country  at  large  fell  with  especial 
severity  upon  South  Dakota,  where  the  settlers  were  not 
yet  prepared  to  resist  so  far-reaching  a  financial  stringency. 
Collections  were  poor,  money  could  not  be  borrowed  at 
any  price  by  our  banks,  and  as  a  result  a  number  failed 
and  many  others  were  in  such  circumstances  that  they  were 
in  constant  fear  that  they  would  be  compelled  to  suspend 
business.  All  business  was  carried  on  with  great  difficulty. 
Many  wholesale  houses  in  eastern  cities  "withdrew  their 
credit  and  took  their  traveling  men  from  the  road.  Prices 
of  farm  products  were  low.  Notwithstanding  all,  the 
people  did  not  suffer  but  they  learned  lessons  of  economy 
and  self-denial. 
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151.  Taylor’s  De-  In  the  election  of  1894  the  Repub- 
falcation  licans  were  again  successful,  Governor 
Sheldon  being  reelected.  Robert  J. 
Gamble  was  elected  to  Congress  to  succeed  W.  V.  Lucas; 
Thomas  Thor  son,  Secretary  of  State;  J.  E.  Hippie,  Auditor; 
John  L.  Lockhart,  Commissioner  of  School  and  Public 
Lands;  Frank  Crane,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  and  Kirk  G.  Phillips,  Treasurer  in  place  of  W.  W. 
Taylor.  Taylor,  as  the  time  drew  near  when  he  must 
turn  over  his  office  to  his  successor,  made  every  effort  to 
secure  the  money  with  which  to  make  settlement.  The 
panic  of  the  preceding  year  had  pulled  down  many  banks 
in  which  he  had  state  funds  deposited,  and  thousands  of 
dollars  were  either  tied  up  awaiting  settlement  of  their 
accounts,  or  was  forever  lost.  The  lands  in  which  he  had 
invested  were  absolutely  without  market  value,  and  at 
the  time  could  neither  be  sold  nor  used  as  security  on  which 
to  borrow  money. 

Early  in  December  he  knew  that  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  pay  the  state  what  he  owed  it,  and  yielded 
to  the  advice  of  friends,  to  take  all  the  money  there  was  in 
the  state  treasury,  put  some  in  safe  keeping,  hide  himself 
from  the  public,  and  through  a  firm  of  attorneys  in  Chicago 
attempt  to  make  a  settlement  with  the  state.  The  plan 
did  not  work  out.  Treasurer  Phillips,  Governor  Sheldon, 
and  Attorney  -  General  Crawford  absolutely  refused  to 
compromise  in  any  way  but  began  suit  to  compel  payment 
of  the  bonds.  An  accounting  of  the  shortage  showed  that 
*  there  was  due  the  state  from  Taylor  8367,000.  When  it 
became  certain  that  no  settlement  could  be  effected,  Tay¬ 
lor  voluntarily  returned  to  Pierre  and  surrendered  himself 
to  the  sheriff.  He  turned  over  to  the  state  all  the  real 
estate  he  owned,  including  his  home  in  Redfield  and  all 
other  property  on  which  the  state  could  hope  to  realize 
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anything.  Mr.  Taylor  was  given  the  maximum  sentence 
of  two  years  in  the  penitentiary  which  he  served  as  any 
other  prisoner.  The  property  which  was  turned  over  by 
him  has,  by  holding  it  for  advanced  values,  almost  or  quite 
paid  the  shortage. 

Treasurer  Phillips  found  the  state  treasury  practically 
without  a  dollar,  but  by  his  great  ability  as  a  financier  was 
able  to  arrange  for  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  state, 
so  that  even  this  great  loss  was  after  all  only  a  slight  tem¬ 
porary  inconvenience. 

152.  Taylor’s  The  bonds  which  Treasurer  Tavlor 

Bonds  had  furnished  the  state  were  signed 

largely  throughout  the  state  by  friends 
of  Taylor,  most  of  whom  were  in  moderate  financial  cir¬ 
cumstances.  These  men  had  signed  principally  as  a  com¬ 
pliment  to  a  man  they  liked  and  in  whom  they  had  every 
confidence,  knowing  that  the  real  worth  of  the  bond  came 
from  the  signatures  of  men  of  great  wealth  in  New  York 
City.  When  suit  was  brought  on  these  bonds  in  South 
Dakota,  our  courts  held  the  bonds  legal  and  rendered 
judgment  against  the  signers,  but  when  execution  was  at¬ 
tempted  in  New  York  the  courts  there  declared  the  bonds 
illegal.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  South  Dakota  signers 
were  compelled  to  turn  over  to  the  state  all  of  their  prop¬ 
erty  to  assist  in  paying  the  debt,  but  those  parties  who  lived 
in  New  York  were  declared  free  from  any  obligation. 
Many  of  the  home  signers  were  thereby  financially  ruined. 

153.  Senator  R.  F.  The  Republicans  controlled  the  leg- 
Pettigrew  islature  of  1895  and  Senator  Petti¬ 
grew  was  reelected  in  that  year, 

though  the  Populists  yet  had  great  vigor. 

Pettigrew  was  at  the  time  of  his  election  advocating 
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many  of  the  principles  of  the  Populist  and  Democratic 
parties.  He  believed  he  could  bring  the  Republican  party 
to  his  way  of  thinking.  His  attempt  proved  futile  and 
soon  after  his  election  he  failed  to  act  with  the  Republicans 
in  the  Senate,  but  joined  with  the  Populists  and  Demo¬ 
crats  in  almost  every  measure  before  that  body. 

He  soon  came  to  be  known  as  a  Populist  and  when 
that  party  disintegrated,  he  became  a  Democrat. 

1 54.  Irrigation  In  addition  to  the  new  industries  in¬ 

troduced  on  the  farm,  there  was  a 
demand  for  irrigation.  The  only  practical  method  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  by  means  of  artesian  wells,  which  could  be 
secured  in  almost  any  part  of  the  James  River  valley.  The 
experiments  proved  expensive,  and  were  satisfactory  only 
to  a  small  extent  and  over  very  limited  areas.  Large 
wells,  from  four  to  eight  inches  in  diameter,  were  likely 
to  clog,  making  it  almost  as  expensive  to  clean  them  out 
as  to  dig  a  new  well.  About  this  time  wells  ranging  from 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  diameter  began 
to  be  dug  which  were  far -surer  to  continue  flowing,  but 
did  not  furnish  sufficient  water  for  extensive  irrigation. 

t 

1 55.  Prohibition  Though  prohibition  of  the  traffic  in 
Defeated  intoxicating  liquors  was  incorporated 

in  the  constitution  and  was  made 
effective  by  drastic  statutes,  the  policy  was  strongly  op¬ 
posed  and  in  the  second  legislature  a  determined  effort 
was  made  to  resubmit  the  question  to  the  people  with  a 
view  to  the  repeal  of  the  prohibition  clause.  This  effort 
failed  by  a  very  narrow  vote  in  the  legislature  as  also  did 
a  like  attempt  in  the  third  legislature;  but  at  the  session 
of  1895  resubmission  prevailed  with  but  nominal  opposi¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  election  of  the  following  year,  1896,  the 
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prohibition  clause  was  stricken  from  the  constitution  by 
a  very  large  majority. 

156.  Populist  In  1896  the  movement  for  the  free 

Regime  coinage  of  silver  was  very  strong  and 

gave  to  the  populists,  Andrew  E.  Lee 
for  governor,  and  sent  John  E.  Kelly  and  Freeman  Knowles 
to  Congress.  W.  H.  Roddle  assumed  the  duties  of  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  Henry  E.  Mayhew,  those  of  Auditor,  while 
Kirk  G.  Phillips,  Frank  Crane  and  John  L.  Lockhart, 
respectively  retained  the  positions  which  they  had  held 
for  two  years.  The  Populists  held  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  legislature  of  1897,  and  this  time,  by  a  fusion  with 
the  Republicans,  reelected  Senator  Kyle,  who  thereafter 
supported  Republican  policies. 

The  strong  Populist  movement  of  these  years  was  a 
great  political  disturber  of  old  party  lines.  In  addition 
to  thousands  of  others  whose  early  political  associations 
had  undergone  a  change,  the  changes  which  affected  both 
of  South  Dakota’s  senators  are  noteworthy.  Pettigrew, 
the  foremost  Republican  of  the  state,  passed  through 
Silver  Republicanism  to  union  with  Populists  and  Dem¬ 
ocrats  and  at  the  end  became  a  Democrat.  Kyle,  an  orig¬ 
inal  Populist,  first  elected  to  the  senate  by  aid  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  votes,  acted  with  the  Democrats,  and,  reelected 
in  1897  by  aid  of  Rupublican  votes,  virtually  became  a 
Republican.  Such  changes  are  justifiable  and  meritorious 
when  done  because  of  principle  and  not  policy. 

5  57.  Saloon  The  legislature  of  1897  passed  a 

Policies  carefully  drawn  high  license  law  and  at 

the  same  time  submitted  to  the  people 
a  constitutional  provision  favorable  to  a  state  dispensary 
policy.  This  prevailed  at  the  election  of  1898  but  the 
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legislature  of  1899  declined  to  pass  a  law  to  make  the  new 
policy  effective  and  resubmitting  the  same  clause  to  the 
people,  it  was  defeated  at  the  election  of  1900,  and  the 
high  license  policy  has  prevailed  since  its  adoption  in  1897. 

1 58.  Initiative  At  the  legislative  session  of  1897  two 

new  and  so  far  as  this  country  was 
concerned,  untried,  propositions  were  submitted  to  voters 
for  their  consideration  by  means  of  an  amendment  to 
Section  1,  Article  III,  of  the  Constitution.  The  first  is 
what  is  known  as  the  initiative.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  manner  of  enacting  laws  this  amendment  proposed 
a  way  by  which  the  people  may  make  laws.  The  amend¬ 
ment  reads  “that  not  more  than  five  per  cent  of  the  quali¬ 
fied  voters  of  the  state  shall  be  required  to  invoke  the 
initiative,”  which  means  that  if  five  per  cent  of  the 
electors  petition  for  the  enactment  of  some  measure 
into  a  law  such  measure  must  be  submitted  to  the 
electors  for  their  consideration,  and  it  is  understood 
that  if  a  majority  of  the  electors  vote  in  favor  of  the 
measure  it  at  once  becomes  a  law.  This  was  a  new 
popular  proposition  in  civil  government  borrowed  from 
Switzerland.  The  people,  at  the  election  in  1898,  rat¬ 
ified  the  amendment,  thus  giving  to  South  Dakota  the 
honor  of  being  a  leader  in  this  new  principle  of  Democracy. 

159.  Referendum  Coupled  with  the  above,  but  in 

reality  being  an  entirely  separate  orin- 
ciple,  is  the  one  known  as  the  Referendum. 

If  the  legislature  enacts  and  the  governor  approves  a 
law  which  to  some  of  our  people  is  objectionable,  a  petition 
signed  by  five  per  cent  of  the  electors  of  the  state,  and 
filed  with  the  secretary  of  state,  will  suspend  the  law  from 
going  into  effect,  until  a  majority  of  the  people  vote  in 
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favor  of  the  measure.  This  is  known  as  the  Referendum 
and,  like  the  Initiative,  was  first  adopted  in  South  Dakota 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Initiative.  There  are  some  laws 
which  cannot  be  referred. 

160.  Spanish  South  Dakota  promptly  sent  more 

War  than  her  quota  of  volunteers  in  re¬ 

sponse  to  the  call  of  the  President, 

when  the  Spanish  War  came  on  in  1898.  Her  forces  were 
organized  in  the  First  Regiment  South  Dakota  Volunteers, 
of  which  Alfred  S.  Frost  was  Colonel;  Lee  Stover,  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel,  and*  Charles  A.  Howard  and  William  F. 
Allison,  Majors;  and  a  battalion  of  cavalry,  known  as 
Grigsby’s  Cowboys,  organized  and  commanded  by  Colonel 
Melvin  S.  Grigsby. 

161.  The  First  The  First  Regiment  was  mustered 

Regiment  in  at  Sioux  Falls  early  in  May,  1898, 

and  comprised  thirteen  companies, 
with  1008  men.  These  troops  were  sent  to  San  Francisco 
and  from  there  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  arriving  at 
Cavite  August  24,  1908,  and  on  that  and  the  following 
two  days  saw  active  service  about  Cavite. 

This  regiment,  while  enlisting  for  the  Spanish  War,  saw 
service  entirely  in  the  Filipino  Rebellion.  They  took 
honorable  part  in  the  battle  of  Manila,  February  5, 1899, 
and  led  in  the  charge  upon  and  capture  of  Block  House 
No.  4.  It  served  with  peculiar  distinction  throughout  the 
campaign  to  Malolos,  fighting  bravely  at  Malabon  on 
March  25th;  at  Palo  and  Mayacanyan  on  March  26th; 
at  Marilao  and  Bocave  on  March  27th;  at  Bigaa  on  March 
29th,  and  was  among  the  first  to  enter  Malolos,  the  insur¬ 
gent  capital,  on  March  30th  and  31st.  It  fought  at 
Calumpit  on  April  24th ;  at  San  Fernando  on  May  24th,  and 
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was  in  many  other  engagements  of  more  or  less  importance. 
Twenty-three  of  its  members  were  killed  in  action.  One 
was  drowned.  Four  died  of  wounds,  and  thirty-two  from 
disease,  making  a  total  death  loss  of  fifty-nine.  Sixty 
members  of  the  regiment  received  wounds  in  battle. 

At  the  battle  of  Marilao  on  March  27th,  the  South 
Dakota  Regiment  won  especial  distinction  for  heroism  and 
soldiery  qualities.  Nine  of  her  men  were  left  dead  upon 
the  field,  including  First  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Jonas 
H.  Lien;  Lieutenant  Sidney  E.  Morrison  of  Company  E, 
and  Lieutenant  Frank  H.  Adams  of  Company  H.  The 
regiment  was  one  hundred  twenty-three  days  on  the 
firing-line  without  rest. 

162.  War  Heroes  Its  members  performed  many  acts 

of  conspicuous  bravery.  Sergeant 
John  Holman  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  for  bravery 
in  action. 

His  exploit  is  thus  described  by  an  eye-witness:  “It 
was  on  March  26th,  we  found  the  insurgents  entrenched 
across  the  Mayacanyan  river,  along  the  railroad.  The 
river  was  too  wide  to  ford.  The  natives  were  lying  under 
cover  on  the  other  side,  firing  upon  us.  The  officers 
deemed  it  too  dangerous  to  cross  the  bridge.  We  soon 
noticed  that  they  had  set  the  bridge  on  fire  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  Adjutant  Lien  mentioned  the  fact. 
Someone  shouted,  'Let  the  bridge  go.’  'No,  we  want  the 
bridge,’  replied  the  Adjutant.  Holman  volunteered  to 
go  over  and  put  the  fire  out  and  without  waiting  for  orders 
dashed  across  the  long  bridge,  with  the  rebel  bullets 
whistling  about  his  ears  and  fairly  shrieking  as  they  glanced 
off  the  steel  girders  of  the  bridge.  He  crossed  in  safety  and 
easily  extinguished  the  fire  and  coolly  turned  to  fire  on  the 
enemy  entrenched  but  a  few  yards  away.  The  remainder 
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of  the  command  dashed  over  and  the  insurgents  were  soon 
routed.” 

Captain  Clayton  VanHouten  was  nominated  for  pro¬ 
motion  for  bravery  in  action.  It  was  March  27th  at 
Marilao  when  Captain  Van  Houten  especially  distinguish¬ 
ed  himself.  His  command  reached  the  river  to  find  the 
railroad  bridge,  about  200  feet  in  length,  almost  destroyed, 
but  the  stringers  were  still  in  place.  The  Americans 
rushed  across  on  these  stringers  to  find  the  insurgents  in 
strong  force  hidden  in  the  woods  near  by.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  artillery  to  dislodge  them,  but  the  officers  in 
charge  of  the  field  guns  who  had  just  come  up  to  the  river, 
thought  it  impossible  to  cross.  Captain  VanHouten  hur¬ 
ried  back  and  urged  the  artillerymen  to  cross  the  guns,  but 
they  still  insisted  that  it  could  not  be  done.  Seizing  a 
three  hundred  pound  mountain  Howitzer,  Captain  Van 
Houten  lifted  it  from  its  carriage,  swung  it  to  his  shoulder 
and  ran  with  it  across  the  slender  bridge,  while  the  aston¬ 
ished  men  followed  with  the  carriage.  The  gun  was  soon 
in  action  and  the  insurgent  troops  were  driven  from  the 
woods. 

163.  Welcome  The  regiment  was  mustered  out  at 

H  o  m  e  San  Francisco  on  October  5,  1899,  re¬ 
turned  home  as  the  guests  of  the  state, 

and  were  welcomed  upon  their  arrival  within  the  state  by 
President  McKinley  and  his  cabinet  on  October  14,  1899. 

1 64.  Grigsby’s  The  Cowboy  Cavalry  was  sent  south 
Cowboys  to  the  encampment  at  Chickamauga 

with  the  intention  of  sending  them  to 
Cuba,  if  required  there,  but  their  services,  fortunately, 
were  not  demanded  in  active  warfare  and  they  were  mus¬ 
tered  out  in  August,  1898. 
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165.  Election  Governor  Lee,  Populist,  was  returned 

of  1898  by  the  electors  to  the  governor’s  chair, 

but  the  balance  of  the  officers  were 
Republican.  W.  H.  Roddle  was  retained  as  Secretary  of 
State;  J.  D.  Reeves  was  made  Auditor;  John  Schamber, 
Treasurer;  and  E.E.  Collins,  Superintendent;  Charles  H. 
Burke  and  Robert  J.  Gamble,  Representatives.  With 
this  election  the  Populist  party  exhausted  its  vitality  and 
practically  lost  its  identity,  the  leaders  and  the  rank  and 
file  returning  to  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties. 

1 66.  Prosperity  A  new  era  of  prosperity  and  advance- 
and  Growth  ment  came  to  South  Dakota  about 

1900  and  the  growth  since  has  been 
steady  and  satisfactory.  The  Federal  census  of  1900  gave 
the  state  a  population  of  401,000  people.  The  varied  in¬ 
dustries  which  had  taken  the  place  of  wheat  raising,  had 
made  crop  failure  less  of  a  calamity,  and  the  newer 
methods  of  farming  had  made  almost  certain  a  fair  return 
from  crop  culture.  The  state  was  in  a  prosperous  condi¬ 
tion  which  in  the  years  following  gave  it  the  name 
of  being  the  greatest  per  capita  wealth  producer  in  the 
Union. 

1 67.  Election  In  1900  the  returns  from  the  election 

of  1 900  indicated  a  complete  return  to  Repub¬ 

lican  principles.  C.  N.  Herreid  bore 

the  honors  of  the  governorship,  while  O.  C.  Berg  presided 
as  Secretary  of  State;  and  Reeves,  Schamber,  and  Collins 
were  each  elected  to  their  former  positions.  Charles  H. 
Burke  and  Eben  W.  Martin  were  sent  to  Congress. 

Senator  Pettigrew  had  long  since  ceased  to  regard  him¬ 
self  as  in  accord  with  Republican  principles,  and  his  term 
as  senator  being  about  to  expire,  opponents  made  a  strong 
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campaign  to  defeat  his  reelection.  Mr.  A.  B.  Kittredge, 
an  attorney  of  Sioux  Falls,  and  the  recognized  head  of  the 
Republican  organization,  was  the  leader  in  this  movement, 
and  Robert  J.  Gamble  was  elected  Pettigrew’s  successor. 
July  1st,  Senator  Kyle,  after  a  brief  illness,  died  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  Herreid  appointed  Mr.  Kittredge  his  .successor. 

168.  Charles  N.  Governor  Herreid  proposed  sweeping 
Herreid  reforms  in  the  matter  of  the  elective 
laws,  designed  to  insure  absolute  se¬ 
crecy  and  therefore  absolute  independence  on  the  part  of 
the  voter.  He  urged  legislation  looking  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  proposed  state 
assistance  for  Farmers’  Institutes,  a  geological  survey  .of 
the  state,  and  caring  for  the  dependent  and  neglected 
children.  The  latter  proposition  resulted  in  facilitating 
the  work  of  the  Orphans’  Home  at  Sioux  Falls. 

He  urged  that  the  governor  be  given  the  power  to  re¬ 
move  appointees,  for  which  thing  both  former  governors, 
Lee  and  Sheldon,  had  asked.  The  legislation  was  secured 
and  has  been  used  judiciously  and  with  salutary  effect. 
Other  measures  were  urged  by  the  governor  and  through 
his  initiative  were  sooner  or  later  wholly  or  partially  enacted 
into  law.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  State  Veterinary  Surgeon  and  a  State  Board  of 
Agriculture;  the  election  of  County  Commissioners  by 
vote  of  the  whole  county,  reforms  in  assessment  and  tax¬ 
ation,  the  establishment  of  libraries  for  common  schools. 
The  appointing  of  a  commission  to  preserve  and  codify 
the  laws  was  intrusted  to  him,  which  he  did  by  naming 
Judge  Moody,  Judge  Brown  and  Judge  Tripp.  Not  the 
least  of  his  recommendations  was  to  the  legislature  of 
1903  urging  that  body  to  provide  a  new  state  Capitol. 
Governor  Herreid’s  administrations  may  be  summed  up  as 
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of  the  very  best,  he  having  attacked  fearlessly  and  without 
favor  every  problem  which  confronted  him. 

During  this  first  administration  of  Governor  Herreid 
several  noteworthy  events  took  place.  A  law  school  was 
established  at  the  State  University  and  the  Department 
of  History  was  organized  with  headquarters  at  Pierre. 
Several  new  colleges  and  public  buildings  were  completed, 
besides  new  railroads  projected  and  a  considerable  mileage 
constructed. 


Gov.  Charles  N.  Herreid 


Gov.  Samuel  H.  Elrod 


169.  National  One  of  the  finest  charitable  institu- 

Sanitarium  tions  in  the  state,  is  that  built  by  the 
National  Government  for  the  care  of 
disabled  volunteer  soldiers,  known  as  Battle  Mountain 
Sanitarium,  at  Hot  Springs.  This  was  located  in  1902, 
buildings  were  started  in  1903,  and  the  mam  group  com- 
pleted  in  1907, 
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The  main  group  comprises  the  administration  building, 
service  building,  bathhouse,  chapel,  library  and  laundry 
building  and  six  ward  buildings,  whose  ends  are  joined  by 
a  circular  arcade.  This  arcade  surrounds  a  circular  foun¬ 
tain  court,  180  feet  in  diameter,  and  provides  an  enclosed 
and  heated  walk  during  cold  weather  and  a  cool  lounging 
place  in  summer. 

The  buildings  are  in  old  Spanish  Mission  style  and  a 
happy  grouping  of  them  in  a  circle  makes  them  very  com¬ 
pact  and  wonderfully  easy  of  access  to  each  other. 

This  great  National  Sanitarium,  which  is  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  in  the  world,  has  cost  our  Government  a  grand 
total  of  $739,642.68. 


170.  Administra-  At  the  November  election  of  1902, 
tion  of  the  Representatives,  Governor,  Lieu- 

1 903-4  tenant-Govemor  and  Secretary  of  State 

were  reelected  by  increased  majorities. 
The  following  were  also  elected:  J.  F.  Halladay,  Auditor; 

C.  B.  Collins,  Treasurer;  C.  J.  Bach,  Commissioner  of 
School  and  Public  Lands;  Geo.  W.  Nash,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction;  Philo  Hall,  Attorney-General;  and 

D.  H.  Smith,  Railroad  Commissioner.  In  the  legislature 
were  120  Republicans  and  20  Democrats.  At  the  session 
of  1903,  Senator  Kittredge  was  elected  for  the  remainder 
of  the  vacant  term  and  for  the  six  years’  term  commencing 
March  4th  of  that  year.  The  finances  of  the  state  having 
sufficiently  recovered  from  the  misfortune  of  1895,  the 
legislature  made  generous  appropriations  and  many  new 
and  substantial  public  buildings  were  caused  to  be  erected. 
The  Navy  Department  having  named  one  of  the  battle¬ 
ships  “The  South  Dakota,”  a  party  of  state  officials  at¬ 
tended  the  launching  at  San  'Francisco  and  it  was  chris¬ 
tened  by  the  governor’s  daughter,  Miss  Grace  Herreid. 
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The  Pasque  Flower — South  Dakota  State  Flower 

171.  Motto  and  Under  the  leadership  of  Hon.  Geo. 
State  Flower  W.  Nash,  State  Superintendent  of 

Public  Instruction,  a  movement  was 
inaugurated  looking  to  the  adoption  of  a  State  Flower. 
This  resulted  in  the  legislature  of  1903  adopting  the  pasque 
flower  as  the  State  Flower.  This  is  the  first  flower  to 
bloom  in  the  spring,  and  this  fact  and  the  belief  of  South 
Dakota  legislators  that  South  Dakota  is  “ first  in  all 
things”  led  them  to  adopt  the  accompanying  motto,  “I 
lead.” 

172.  The  Rosebud  A  spectacular  event  took  place  in 
Opening  this  administration.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1904,  a  part  of  the  Rosebud  In¬ 
dian  Reservation  was  thrown  open  to  settlers.  There 
were  about  2,400  homesteads  subject  to  entry.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  decided  to  distribute  these  by  lot.  Upward  of 
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100,000  people  presented  themselves  for  registry  at  Yank¬ 
ton  and  Bonesteel,  in  the  few  weeks  before  the  drawing, 
and  it  brought  visitors  from  all  over  the  country.  Many 
were  attracted  to  the  state  and  became  citizens. 

173.  Capital  For  some  reason  certain  members  of 

Removal  the  legislature  of  1903  entered  into  a 
Attempted  combination  which  precipitated  anoth¬ 
er  capital  fight.  The  cities  of  Huron, 

Redfield  and  Mitchell  agreed  to  determine  which  of  the 
three  should  become  a  candidate  for  the  honor  against 
Pierre.  Mitchell  was  selected  and  an  election  ordered  for 
1904.  The  campaign  opened  early  in  the  year  and  before 
long  developed  into  a  contest  between  two  rival  railroads, 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  and  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern,  the  former  supporting  Mitchell  and  the 
latter  Pierre.  Free  transportation  was  easily  secured  and 
it  is  estimated  that  over  100,000  people  visited  each  of 
the  two  cities  before  election  day.  During  the  last  two 
weeks  as  many  as  desired  rode  as  far  and  often  as  they 
pleased  on  these  two  lines,  within  the  state,  without  the 
formality  of  getting  tickets  or  passes.  It  was  a  continu¬ 
ous  state-wide  picnic  of  unique  proportions.  The  utmost 
good-humor  prevailed  and  in  spite  of  the  crowded  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  extra  long  trains  not  a  serious  accident  was 
recorded.  Pierre  won  the  contest  by  over  17,000  majority 
and  will  probably  ever  remain  the  permanent  capital. 

1 74.  Campaign  This  campaign  of  free  transporta- 
Results  tion  was  not  confined  to  trips  to  the 

two  cities  of  Pierre  and  Mitchell,  but 
passes  were  granted  to  voters  and  their  families  to  go  to 
points  on  the  lines  of  these  roads,  within  or  without  the 
state,  and  for  voters’  friends  from  other  states  to  visit 
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in  South  Dakota.  The  enormity  of  this  “pass  business” 
set  the  people  to  wondering  if  free  transportation  was  not, 
in  reality,  a  bribe  for  a  vote,  from  which  thinking  they 
drew  the  conclusion  that  it  was.  The  fact  that  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  legislators  always  carried  passes  and  that  for  many 
years  these  two  railroads  had,  during  the  legislative  ses¬ 
sions,  maintained  lobbies  at  Pierre,  gave  the  people  a 
suspicion  that  possibly  our  legislators  were,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  being  influenced  to  pass  laws  not  always 
in  accord  with  the  best  interests  of  the  people.  This 
belief  had  much  to  do  in  shaping  the  political  discussions 
of  the  next  few  years,  and  in  bringing  into  prominence 
new  leaders  who  championed  the  people’s  rights  as  against 
those  of  corporations,  “  against  those  of  the  interests,” 
being  the  more  common  expression. 

175.  Renewed  The  financial  depression,  beginning 
Prosperity  with  1893,  had  run  its  course  and  the 

price  of  products,  which  had  been  very 
low,  advanced  steadily  until  all  farm  products  were  bring¬ 
ing  a  splendid  return. 

The  fact  that  our  citizens  were  producing  more  wealth 
per  capita  than  those  of  any  other  state,  and  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  lands  were  still  selling  at  reasonable  prices,  caused 
settlers  to  come  this  way  in  order  to  better  their  conditions. 
Within  four  years  there  was  a  phenomenal  land  movement. 
Farm  lands  doubled  and  even  trebled  in  value  and  the 
prices  of  the  best  tillable  lands  averaged  up  with  those  of 
any  other  of  the  newer  states. 

176.  New  Set-  The  fight  for  permanent  location  of 
tlements  the  capital  had  done  much  to  advertise 

the  real  worth  of  the  lands  west  of  the 
Missouri.  The  ranchers  who  lived  on  these  lands,  in- 
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fluenced  by  selfishness,  contended  that  this  region  was 
good  only  for  grazing  purposes.  The  partisans  of  “Mitch¬ 
ell  for  Capital”  urged  that  such  was  the  truth  and  asked 
that  the  voters  locate  the  capital  at  the  center  of  what  was 
always  to  be  the  center  of  population.  Supporters  of 
“Pierre  for  Capital”  were  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  no 
part  of  the  state  had  been  made  without  purpose  and  a 
lively  controversy  was  kept  up  during  many  months.  This 


Sod  School  House  Built  in  1911,  Harding  County 


discussion  convinced  the  people,  as  a  whole,  that  the  coun¬ 
try  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  much  of  which  had  been 
open  to  settlement  for  ten  years  or  more,  was  valuable 
agricultural  land.  Immediately  following  the  capital 
contest  of  1904,  permanent  settlements  and  agricultural 
industries  in  that  part  of  the  state  became  established' 
facts.  The  wondrous  development  which  had  taken  place 
east  of  the  river  from  18/9  to  1885  had  its  counterpart  in 
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the  phenomenal  growth  of  this  new  empire,  comprising 
fully  one-half  the  area  of  the  entire  state.  Ferries  were 
established  at  Pierre  and  Chamberlain  and  from  these 
crossing  points  of  the  river  the  settlers  scattered  over  the 
prairies,  braving  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life.  The  sod 
house,  long  .since  abandoned  as  a  human  habitation  in 
eastern  South  Dakota,  came  into  general  use  in  this  new 
western  land  and  served  well  to  house  the  new  settlers. 


Administration  Building  Ladies’  Dormitory 


Sioux  Falls  College  (Baptist) 

177.  Administra-  Hon.  Samuel  H.  Elrod,  of  Clark,  was 
tion  1 905-6  elected  to  the  office  of  governor  in  the 
fall  of  1904.  Other  officers  were  J.  E. 
McDougal,  Lieutenant-Governor;  D.  D.  Wipf,  Secretary 
of  State;  J. F. Halladay,  Auditor;  C.  B.  Collins,  Treasurer; 
Philo  Hall,  Attorney-General,  and  Geo.  W.  Nash,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Early  in  this  administra¬ 
tion  Superintendent  Nash  resigned  the  office  to  accept  the 
presidency  of  the  Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  School 
at  Aberdeen,  and  Milton  M.  Ramer  wTas  appointed  to  fill 
the  vacancy. 

The  new  administration  was  a  conservative  one  and 
epochal  in  several  particulars.  The  foundation  of  the 
east  wing  of  a  $500,000  capitol  building  was  laid,  the  bond¬ 
ed  debt  of  the  state  was  extinguished,  and  a  record-break¬ 
ing  immigration  to  the  vacant  lands  west  of  the  river  was 
begun. 
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178.  Samuel  H.  In  his  inaugural  address  Governor 
Elrod  Elrod  made  a  number  of  important 

recommendations  which  were  enacted 
into  laws.  We  mention  the  following:  The  Inheritance 
Tax  law;  the  law  requiring  the  county  auditors  to  meet 
with  the  State  Board  of  Equalization;  the  law  providing 
for  the  holding  of  Farmers’  Institutes;  the  Pure  Food  law 
relating  to  food  and  dairy  products;  the  law  creating  the 
Live  Stock  Commission ;  the  Vital  Statistics  law ;  the  Parole 
law;  the  law  establishing  the  Twine  Plant  and  Shirt 
Factory  at  the  state  penitentiary;  the  law  empowering 
the  Regents  of  Education  to  buy  160  acres  of  land  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  Agricultural  College  at  Brookings;  the  law  creating 
the  State  Capitol  Building  Commission,  and  the  law  reg¬ 
ulating  Primaries  and  Conventions. 

179.  New  Heads  For  many  years  prior  to  the  Elrod 
For  State  administration  there  was  much  friction 
Schools  in  the  educational  institutions  of  the 

state.  During  Governor  Elrod’s  term 
there  was  a  general  shifting  of  the  heads  of  the  institutions. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Heston  was  made  president  of  the  Madison 
Normal.  State  Superintendent  Geo.  W.  Nash  was  select¬ 
ed  as  president  of  the  Northern  Normal  and  Industrial 
School.  Dr.  Robert  L.  Slagle  was  transferred  from  the 
School  of  Mines  to  the  Agricultural  College,  and  Dr. 
Franklin  B.  Gault  was  elected  President  of  the  State 
University.  These  splendid  men  did  their  work  well  and 
faithfully,  greatly  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 


180.  Carolina  In  1901,  one  Simon  Schafer  gave  the 

Bonds  state  ten  North  Carolina  Bonds,  each 
for  $1,000.  North  Carolina  refused 
to  pay  these  bonds.  The  case  was  tried  in  the  Supreme 
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Court  of  the  United  States;  judgment  was  rendered  in 
favor  of  South  Dakota  and  $22,416.09  was  paid  by  North 
Carolina  to  Governor  Elrod  on  June  6, 1905,  which  amount 
he  deposited  in  the  State  Treasury  on  that  day.  A  little 
later  $50,000  additional  of  these  bonds  were  offered  as  a 
donation  to  this  state,  which  offer  was  promptly  declined 
by  Governor  Elrod  for  the  reason  that  it  seemed  to  him  to 
be  against  “public  policy  and  good  conscience.”  In  his 
message  of  1907  Governor  Elrod  set  out  the  full  history  of 
the  giving  of  these  bonds  to  our  state  by  the  committee 
that  had  bought  them  for  a  few  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  he 
recommended  that  the  money  this  state  received  for  them 
be  returned  to  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  and  that  the 
law  under  which  this  state  received  them  be  repealed. 
The  law  has  been  repealed  but  the  legislature  has  not  re¬ 
turned  the  money. 

The  legislature  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina  passed 
the  following  resolution: 

•  “Joint  Resolution  relating  to  the  Message  of  Governor 
Elrod  of  South  Dakota,  to  the  General  Assembly  of  that 
state. 

“Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
North  Carolina,  the  Senate  concurring: 

‘ 1  Section  1 .  That  we  have  read  with  pleasure  and  pride 
the  recent  utterance  of  His  Excellency  Governor  Samuel 
Elrod  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  in  his  Message  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  that  State,  and  in  which  he  takes 
high  and  honorable  ground  worthy  of  the  Executive  of  a 
great  State  and  condemns  the  acceptance  by  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  of  bonds  of  North  Carolina  offered  by  those 
who  could  not  themselves  obtain  a  footing  in  the  courts  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  suit  thereon.  This  position  of 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
is  in  conformity  with  the  true  spirit  of  comity  which 
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should  exist  between  states  of  this  Union,  and  we  thank 
him  for  his  said  utterance,  and  appreciate  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  him  towards  this  commonwealth. 

“  Section  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  be  directed  to  transmit  to  Governor  Elrod  a  cer¬ 
tified  copy  of  this  resolution. 

In  the  Genei  al  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified 
this  4th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1907.” 

181 .  Opposes  Governor  Elrod  took  a  strong  stand 

Primary  against  a  Primary  Election  Law,  say¬ 
ing  in  part  as  follows : 

“With  a  primary  election  law  the  office  in  no  sense 
sc  ( ks  the  man,  but  the  man  seeks  it,  in  many  instances 
buys  it.  The  poor  man,  the  man  of  small  means,  has  no 
show  against  the  man  of  means.  The  man  of  means  can 
and  will  in  the  primary  election  see  many  more  people 
than  the  man  of  limited  means,  and  if  he  is  skilled  and 
clever,  m  many  ways  his  dollars  will  aid  him,  regardless 
of  his  fitness,  in  securing  the  nomination.  Once  such  a 
law  is  enacted  the  poor  man,  the  man  that  is  worthy  and 
qualified,  will  be  eliminated  and  the  man  of  dollars  will 
win  and  too  often  he  will  be  a  weak  and  unqualified  official. 
A  good  caucus  law  is  all  that  is  needed.” 

The  stand  that  he  took  on  the  primary,  the  failure  of 
the  legislature  to  enact  the  initiated  primary  bill,  and  the 
overconfidence  of  his  friends  defeated  him  for  a  second 
term. 

1 82.  Initiative  The  legislature  of  1905  failed  to  com¬ 
petition  ply  with  the  spirit  of  Section  1,  Article 

Rejected  III  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  laws 

carrying  same  into  effect,  which  pro¬ 
vision  is  known  as  the  Initiative  and  Referendum.  An 
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initiative  petition  appearing  to  be  signed  by  more  than 
five  per  cent  of  the  qualified  voters  was  presented  to  the 
legislature  asking  that  a  bill  known  as  a  “Primary  Election 
Bill”  be  submitted  to  the  voters  at  the  election  of  1906. 
The  legislature  failed  to  provide  for  such  a  vote,  the  ma¬ 
jority  believing  that  the  petition  was  not  legal  and  this 
failure  gave  rise  to  a  state  campaign  in  1906  which  was 
characterized  by  an  exciting  factional  contest  on  the  part 
of  the  Republicans. 

183.  State  The  people  in  November,  1904,  hav- 

House  ing  emphatically  settled  the  question 

of  the  location  of  the  Capital,  it  de¬ 
volved  upon  this  legislature  to  make  plans  for  a  permanent 
building  in  which  to  house  the  records  of  the  state  and  give 
room  for  the  proper  administration  of  the  many  depart¬ 
ments  of  government.  To  do  this  a  commission  was  ap¬ 
pointed  consisting  of  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State, 
Auditor  and  Commissioner  of  School  and  Public  Lands. 
This  commission  was  empowered  to  raise  money  by  the 
sale  of  part  or  all  of  the  50,000  acres  of  land  granted  to 
the  state  “for  public  buildings  at  the  capital.”  The  com¬ 
mission  at  once  undertook  the  work,  secured  plans,  raised 
some  money,  and  laid  the  foundations  for  the  structure 
which  is  now  gracing  the  capitol  grounds. 

184.  New  The  railroad  construction  beginning 

Railroads  in  1879  and  lasting  to  1886,  was  the 

principal  factor  in  the  marvelous  de¬ 
velopment  of  that  period.  So  also,  the  failure  of  the  rail¬ 
roads,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  to  continue  pushing  their 
lines  into  new  sections  of  the  state,  eliminated  the  chief 
factor  of  development,  for  railroad  transportation  is  almost 
necessary  to  existence;  first,  for  carrying  away  the  prod- 
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ucts  and,  second,  for  delivering  to  the  settlers  the  supplies 
necessary  to  support  life.  But  now,  all  the  conditions 
seemed  ripe  for  a  westward  movement,  and  almost  sim¬ 
ultaneously  four  lines  were  planned  for  western  expan¬ 
sion.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  announced 
extensions  from  Chamberlain  to  Rapid  City  and  from 
Selby  across  the  Missouri  into  Corson  and  Perkins  coun¬ 
ties  and  on  through  North  Dakota  and  other  western 
states  to  the  Pacific,  making  the  first  trans-continental 
road  to  pass  through  the  state.  The  Chicago  &  North¬ 
western  also  announced  two  extensions,  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  being  the  road  from  Pierre  to  Rapid  City  and  the 
second  from  Bonesteel  to  Gregory.  The  Minneapolis 
&  St.  Louis,  which  had  less  than  fifty  miles  of  roadbed 
within  the  state,  began  the  construction  of  an  extension 
from  Watertown,  northwest  to  Conde  and  straight  west 
to  LeBeau  on  the  Missouri,  with  the  announced  purpose 
to  build  a  second  trans-continental  road  through  our 
state.  From  Conde  a  branch  line  was  pushed  northwest 
through  Aberdeen  to  Leola  in  McPherson  County.  In 
addition  to  these  westward  extensions  a  new  road,  the 
South  Dakota  Central,  began  building  a  line  north  from 
Sioux  Falls  to  Watertown.  In  this  season  of  construction 
more  than  eight  hundred  miles  of  new  roadbed  was  put 
into  operation  within  the  state,  and  the  new  population 
added  as  a  result  of  the  opening  of  the  new  territory,  it 
is  estimated,  was  nearly  or  quite  one  hundred  thousand. 


185.  Campaign  The  campaign  of  1906  proved  to  be 
of  1906  a  contest  between  factions  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party,  known  as  Stalwarts, 
those  who  supported  those  in  power,  and  the  Insurgents 
(later  by  themselves  changed  to  Progressives),  those  op¬ 
posing  the  state  administration. 
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The  slogans  of  the  movement  were,  “The  Roosevelt 
Policies,”  “Let  the  People  Rule,”  “Equal  Privileges  to 
All,”  “Down  with  Railroad  Domination.”  The  policies 
proposed  by  those  crying  these  slogans  were  a  primary 
election  law,  cheaper  railroad  transportation,  no  railroad 
passes  to  legislators  or  citizens  except  employees  of  the 
companies,  and  closer  control  of  public  utilities,  such  as 
railroad,  telephone  and  express  companies.  In  addition 
to  the  above  was  a  demand  that  stone  taken  from  South 
Dakota  quarries  should  be  used  for  the  construction  of 
the  new  capitol  building. 


Senator  Coe  I.  Crawford  Senator  J.  H.  Kyle 

186.  Election  The  result  of  this  agitation  was  a 

of  1906  sweeping  victory  for  the  Insurgent 
faction.  Coe  I.  Crawford  was  elected 
Governor;  H.  C.  Shober,  Lieutenant-Governor;  D.  D. 
Wipf,  Secretary  of  State;  John  Herning,  Auditor;  C.  H. 
Cassill,  Treasurer;  Hans  A.  Ustrud,  Superintendent  of 
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Public  Instruction;  O.  C.  Dokken,  Commissioner  of  School 
and  Public  Lands;  S.  W.  Clark,  Attorney-General;  and 
George  Rice,  Railroad  Commissioner.  Philo  Hall  and 
Wm.  H.  Parker  were  elected  to  Congress.  The  legislature 
was  almost  unanimously  Republican  and  reelected  Sena¬ 
tor  Gamble  for  a  term  of  six  years. 


187.  Legislative  The  legislature  assembled  early  in 
Program  January,  1907,  and  at  once  began  a  leg¬ 
islative  program  in  accord  with  the 

principles  on  which  it  had  been  elected.  By  February  7th 
a  law  was  approved  which  became  immediately  operative, 
practically  prohibiting  legislative  lobbying.  February  9, 
1907,  an  anti-pass  law  was  put  through  both  bodies, 
was  approved  and  same  went  into  effect  at  once.  On 
February  20th  a  primary  election  law  went  into  effect, 
passed  as  were  the  two  above  as  an  emergency  meas¬ 
ure,  each  receiving  a  two-thirds  affirmative  vote  of  all 
members  elected.  An  attempt  was  made  to  control  tele¬ 
phone  companies  by  providing  for  a  Telephone  Board; 
but  owing  to  lack  of  an  appropriation,  was  of  little  value. 
During  this  session  a  bill  was  passed  designed  to  correct 
the  law  regarding  divorces.  Persons  who  were  interested 
in  the  profits  which  came  from  the  divorcees  temporarily 
residing  in  the  state,  invoked  the  referendum  and  the  law 
did  not  become  operative  until  after  the  election  of  1910. 

The  capitol  building  fund  was  increased  $100,000,  and 
generous  appropriations  for  several  new  college  buildings 
were  made. 

188.  Campaign  Governor  Crawford  did  not  seek  a 

of  1 908  renomination  for  the  position  of  gov¬ 

ernor,  but  became  a  candidate  for  the 

office  of  United  States  senator  to  succeed  A.  B.  Kittredge. 
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The  primary  law,  passed  at  the  beginning  of  Governor 
Crawford’s  administration,  provided  that  the  people  must 
nominate  their  candidate  for  United  States  senator  and 
Mr.  Crawford  felt  safe  in  trusting  his  candidacy  to  such 
a  jury.  He  was  nominated  at  the  June  primary  over  Mr. 
Kittredge,  and  was  elected  by  the  1909  legislature.  R.  S. 
Vessey  asked  for  the  governorship  and  was  nominated  and 
elected.  For  the  other  offices  S.  G.  Polley  was  chosen 


Senator  Robert  J.  Gamble  Senator  Alfred  B.  Kittredge 


Secretary  of  State;  John  Heming,  Auditor;  George  G. 
Johnson,  Treasurer;  S.  W.  Clark,  Attorney-General;  H. 
A.  Ustrud,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  O.  C. 
Dokken,  Commissioner  of  School  and  Public  Lands. 
Charles  H.  Burke  and  Eben  W.  Martin  were  again  re¬ 
turned  to  Congress.  These  officers  were  all  Republicans, 
but  were  divided  almost  equally  between  the  two  factions 
of  the  party. 
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189.  People  Six  projects  for  amending  the  Con- 

Reject  stitution  were  proposed  by  the  lcgisla- 
Amendments  ture  of  1909,  as  follows :  allowing  school 

lands  to  be  leased  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses,  increasing  the  salary  of  the  Attorney- General, 
increasing  the  debt  limit  of  certain  municipalities,  allowing 
woman  suffrage,  providing  for  certain  new  methods  of 
taxation,  prohibiting  the  legislature  from  establishing 
new  institutions  without  a  vote  of  the  people.  Only  the 
first  of  these  amendments  carried  at  the  election  of  1910. 

190.  State  Flag  In  1909  an  act  passed  the  legislature 

creating  a  state  flag.  The  description 
is  as  follows :  “The  State  Flag,  or  banner,  of  South  Dakota 
shall  consist  of  a  field  of  blue  one  and  two-thirds  as  long 
as  it  is  wide,  in  the  center  of  which  shall  be  a  blazing  sun 
in  gold  two-fifths  as  wide  in  diameter  as  the  width  of  the 
flag.  Above  this  sun  shall  be  arranged  in  the  arc  of  a 
circle,  in  gold  letters,  the  words  ‘South  Dakota’  and 
below  the  sun  in  the  arc  of  a  circle  shall  be  arranged  the 
words,  in  gold  letters,  ‘The  Sunshine  State,’  and  on  the 
reverse  of  the  blazing  sun  shall  be  printed  in  dark  blue  the 
great  seal  of  the  state  of  South  Dakota.  The  edges  of  the 
flag  shall  be  trimmed  with  a  fringe  of  gold  to  be  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  width  of  the  flag.  The  staff  shall  be  sur¬ 
mounted  with  a  spear-head  to  which  shall  be  attached 
cord  and  tassels  of  suitable  length  and  size.” 

191.  Initiative  and  At  the  election  of  1910  the  people 
Referendum  voted  on  one  bill  proposed  by  initiative 

petition,  namely,  providing  for  county 
option  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors;  and  five  referred 
laws,  as  follows :  requiring  electric  headlights  on  passenger 
locomotives;  permitting  the  governor  to  suspend  from  the 
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exercise  of  his  office,  pending  investigation,  an  accused 
officer;  regulating  transportation  of  dead  bodies;  dividing 
the  state  into  two  Congressional  districts;  and  establishing 
and  regulating  a  State  Militia  or  National  Guard.  These 
were  printed  on  a  ballot  which,  owing  to  the  method  of 
printing  required  by  the  state  law,  was  six  feet  long  and 
ten  inches  wide.  This  absurdly  long  ballot  was  known  as 
the  “seven-foot  ballot”  and  that  phrase  and  “vote  no” 
were  used  as  slogans  to  defeat  the  passage  of  all  six  laws 
and  the  six  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 
None  of  the  six  laws  proposed  were  able  to  pass  in  the 
“people’s  legislature.” 

192.  Election  The  election  of  1910  again  resulted 

of  1 9 1 0  in  the  election  to  office  of  Republicans 

but,  as  in  1908,  from  both  factions  of 
the  party.  Governor  R.  S.  Vessey  was  reelected,  with 

F.  M.  Byrne  as  Lieutenant-Governor.  S.  C.  Polley  was 
made  Secretary  of  State;  H.  B.  Anderson,  Auditor;  George 

G.  Johnson,  Treasurer;  Royal  C.  Johnson,  Attorney- 
General;  and  C.  G.  Lawrence,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  Charles  H.  Burke  and  Eben  W .  Martin  were 
returned  to  Congress. 

193.  Legislation  The  census  of  1910  indicated  that 

South  Dakota  would  be  granted  an 
additional  representative  in  the  National  Congress  and  a 
law  was  enacted  dividing  the  state  into  three  districts. 
The  first  district  comprises  all  territory  south  of  the  north 
line  of  Buffalo,  Jerauld,  Sanborn,  Miner,  Lake  and  Moody 
counties  and  east  of  the  Missouri  River.  The  second  dis¬ 
trict  contains  all  north  of  the  above  line  and  east  of  the 
river,  and  the  third  district  is  all  west  of  the  river. 

A  new  county  known  as  Ziebach  was  created  out  of 
Schnasse,  parts  of  Armstrong  and  Sterling  counties. 
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194.  Crop  Owing  to  a  drouth  in  the  summer  of 

Failure  1911  which  extended  over  the  entire 

country  and  which  was  especially 
severe  in  South  Dakota,  there  was  almost  a  total  failure 
of  crops  except  in  a  very  few  localities  east  of  the  Missouri 
River.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  state  corn  was  about 
half  a  crop.  Many  of  the  settlers  west  of  the  river  were 
in  straitened  circumstances  and  in  a  few  counties  seed 
grain  was  furnished  by  the  counties,  to  be  paid  for  out  of 
the  crop  of  1912. 


195.  More  New  West  of  the  Missouri  at  the  Moreau 
Railroads  Junction  is  a  branch  line  of  the  Chicago, 

Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  built  in  1911, 
running  southwest  about  sixty  miles  to  Isabel,  and 
from  Trail  City,  a  point  in  the  above  branch,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Moreau,  another  branch  was  construct¬ 
ed  south  about  thirty  miles,  which,  turning  directly  west, 
extends  to  Faith,  some  fifty  miles  west  of  the  bend.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  year  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  built  a  short 
stub  running  east  from  Belle  Fourche,  and  also  extended 
its  line  from  Dallas  to  Winner  in  Tripp  county. 


1 96.  Common  The  crowning  glory  of  the  state  is  her 

Schools  system  of  common  schools,  compris¬ 
ing  4,300  separate  schools  with  5,000 
teachers  and  200,000  pupils.  The  system  has  a  royal 
endowment  of  2,750,000  acres  of  land  (about  309,000 
acres  have  been  sold)  which  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Enabling  Act  and  the  state  constitution,  may  not  be  sold 
for  less  than  $10  per  acre.  The  funds  arising  from  the . 
sales  are  to  be  kept  an  inviolate  investment  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  schools. 
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Gen.  W.  H.  H.  Beadle 


Gov.  Robert  S.  Vessey 


197.  Higher  South  Dakota  early  adopted  a  policy 

State  for  handling  the  problem  of  advanced 

Schools  education  of  her  sons  and  daughters. 

This  policy  was,  first,  co-education  and 
second,  scattering  the  institutions  of  the  state  so  that 
many,  rather  than  one,  local  community  could  be  served. 
This  policy  of  scattering  the  institutions  prevents  the 
building  up  of  a  great  institution,  and  necessitates  the 
duplication,  triplication,  and  sometimes  quadruplication 
of  classes.  At  Vermillion  is  the  University,  the  real  head 
of  the  state  educational  school  system.  In  this  is  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  College  of  Law,  College  of 
Medicine,  College  of  Engineering  and  College  of  Music. 

At  Brookings  is  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts  and  the  United  States  Experiment  Station. 
At  Rapid  City  is  located  the  School  of  Mines.  Four  nor¬ 
mal  schools  are  established  respectively  at  Madison,  Spear- 
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fish,  Springfield  and  Aberdeen.  The  last  has  connected 
with  it,  and  an  integral  part  of  the  plant,  an  industrial 
school  The  State  Training  School  is  at  Plankinton,  a 
v  chool  for  the  Blind  at  Gary,  and  one  for  Mutes  at  Sioux 

Falls.  A  school  and  home  for  feeble-minded  is  maintained 
at  Rcdfield. 


Private  There  are  several  important  schools 

Schools  of  higher  education,  maintained  by 
the  different  religious  denominations. 
1  he  oldest  of  these,  in  point  of  fact  the  oldest  of  the  higher 
schools  m  the  state,  is  Yankton  College,  Congregationalist, 
at  \  ankton.  7  his  church  also  has  a  college  at  Redfield. 
the  Methodists  maintain  Dakota  Wesleyan  University 
at  Mitchell.  Huron  College  is  Presbyterian,  Sioux  Falls 
°llcge,  Baptist.  The  Scandinavian  Lutherans  have  a 
college  at  Canton  and  a  normal  school  at  Sioux  Falls. 
1  he  Catholics  have  a  higher  school  for  girls  at  Vermillion, 
and  a  college  at  Chamberlain  fer  boys.  The  Episcopa¬ 
lians  have  a  school  for  girls  at  Sioux  Falls. 


199.  Charities  In  addition  to  the  charitable  and 

benevolent  institutions  endowed  and 
conducted  by  the  state  government,  the  people  of  the  state 
are  maintaining  several  noteworthy  charities  and  benevo¬ 
lences;  among  them  the  Children’s  Home  at  Sioux  Falls 
the  Lutheran  orphanage  at  Beresford,  Catholic  hospitals 
at  Mitchell,  Yankton,  Aberdeen,  Pierre,  Milbank  and  Hot 
Springs,  the  Presbyterian  hospital  at  Sioux  Falls,  and  the 
Methodist  hospital  at  Mitchell. 

200.  Federal  The  United  States  government  main- 

Chanties  tains  advanced  schools  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  Indians  at  Chamberlain,  Flan- 

dreau,  Pierre  and  Rapid  City  in  addition  to  numerous 
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schools  at  the  various  agencies  and  at  important  Indian 
camps.  The  general  government  also  has  located  an 
asylum  for  the  insane  Indians  at  Canton,  and  a  National 
Sanitarium  at  Hot  Springs. 

201.  Federal  With  admission  as  a  state,  South 

Courts  Dakota  was  created  a  federal  court 

district  with  a  provision  for  semi¬ 
annual  terms  to  be  held  at  Aberdeen,  Deadwood,  Pierre 
and  Sioux  Falls.  The  chambers  of  the  court  and  offices 
of  the  court  are  established  at  Sioux  Falls.  Alonzo  J. 
Edgerton  was  appointed  the  first  Judge  of  the  District 
Court,  and  upon  his  death,  August  10,  1896,  John  A. 
Carland  was  named  as  his  successor.  President  Taft 
advanced  Judge  Carland  to  a  position  on  the  new  Com¬ 
merce  Court  in  1911  and  appointed  Mr.  J.  D.  Elliott  of 
Aberdeen  to  the  position.  Cyrus  J.  Fry,  Otto  Peemiller, 
Edward  G.  Kennedy,  Seth  Bullock  and  Thomas  W.  Taub~ 
man  have  been  marshals  of  the  court. 

202.  Literary  Our  state  is  too  new  to  have  attempt- 

Beginnings  ed  much  along  the  line  of  literary  en¬ 
deavor.  The  energies  of  her  people 

have  been  directed  in  other  channels.  The  soil  had  to  be 
subdued,  mines  opened  and  a  commonwealth  erected. 
Already  an  humble  beginning  has  been  made  and  some  of 
our  writers  have  acquired  more  than  a  state-wide  rep¬ 
utation. 

203.  History  History  was  about  the  first  subject 

to  receive  attention.  As  early  as  1866, 
Hon.  Moses  K.  Armstrong  wrote  an  “Early  History  of 
Dakota  Territory, ”  which  was  so  complete,  as  far  as  it 
went,  that  it  has  formed  the  basis  of  several  other  sketches 
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which  have  followed.  Dr.  William  M.  Blackburn  left  a 
manuscript  history  of  the  state  which  has  since  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  State  Historical  Society.  Mrs.  Anna  E. 
Tallent  and  Rev.  Peter  Rosen  have  each  given  us  a  history 
of  the  Black  Hills  and  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Shanafelt  contrib¬ 
uted  a  1  'Baptist  History  of  South  Dakota.” 

Doane  Robinson,  for  many  years  secretary  of  the  State 
Historical  Society,  has  written  two  histories  of  the  state, 
designed  for  school  use,  and  a  very  much  larger  work,  de¬ 
signed  for  subscription  sale.  Dr.  C.  M.  Young  and  Prof. 
Geo.  M.  Smith,  jointly,  wrote  a  History  and  Civics  of  the 
state,  Geo.  W.  Kingsbury  and  Professor  Geo-  M.  Smith, 
jointly,  wrote  a  history  of  the  state,  and  0.  W.  Coursey 
two  volumes  of  biographies  called  “  Who  is  Who  in  South 
Dakota.” 

204.  Poetry  The  poetic  muse  has  been  frequently 

courted.  Several  little  volumes  of 
verse  have  been  issued:  “ Dakota  Zephyrs,”  by  Sam  T. 
Clover;  “Midst  the  Coteaus  of  Dakota,”  by  Doane  Rob¬ 
inson;  “Across  the  Wheat,”  by  Will  Dillman;  “Happy 
Days,”  by  Charles  E.  Holmes;  “Hagar,”  by  Rollin  J. 
Wells;  and  one  each  by  Robert  V.  Carr  and  Will  P.  Cham¬ 
berlain.  Selected  pieces  of  verse  from  the  pens  of  Mor¬ 
timer  Crane  Brown  and  others,  who  have  contributed  to 
newspapers  and  magazines,  make  up  a  creditable  little 
volume,  entitled  “A  Book  of  Dakota  Rhymes”;  collected 
and  arranged  by  B.  W.  Burleigh  and  G.  G.  Wenzlaff, 
published  by  the  Educator  School  Supply  Company  of 
Mitchell. 

205.  Fiction  and  Activity  in  the  creation  of  creditable 
Literature  works  of  fiction  has  more  than  kept 

pace  with  other  kinds  of  authorship. 
While  not  now  residents  of  the  state,  three  or  four  writers, 
who  have  had  successful  careers,  lived  here  for  a  time  and 
either  commenced  their  work  while  with  us  or  drew  upon 
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their  experiences  and  observations  for  romantic  materials. 
Two  works  of  Hamlin  Garland,  who  early  resided  in  this 
state,  “Little  Norsk”  and  “Main  Traveled  Roads,”  have 
a  Dakota  setting.  F.  H.  Carruth’s  “Voyage  of  the  Rat¬ 
tletrap”  is  founded  upon  a  pioneer  experience.  Charles 
M.  Sheldon,  author  of  “In  His  Steps,”  passed  his  boyhood 
and  youth  in  Yankton. 

Judge  George  H.  Marquis  has  written  a  Dakota  story, 
“Fairview’s  Mystery,”  and  Kate  and  Virgil  Boyle  are  joint 
authors  of  “Langford  of  the  Three  Bars,”  “The  Spirit 
Trail,”  and  “The  Homesteaders,”  all  works  of  merit. 
Will  Lillibridge  has  produced  two  novels  that  have  been 
well  received  and  had  an  extensive  sale,  “Ben  Blair”  and 
“Where  the  Trail  Divides.”  Jessie  Beebe  has  recently 
issued  a  book  entitled  “Red  Skies  Annie.”  Other  books 
are  “The  Biography  of  a  Prairie  Girl,”  by  Eleanor  Gates, 
who  was  an  early  resident;  “The  Smoked  Yank,”  by  Gen. 
Melvin  Grigsby;  “A  Plea  for  an  American  Language,” 
by  Elias  Molee;  several  volumes  of  Sioux  Indian  texts 
and  language  studies  by  Revs.  Riggs  and  Williamson, 
“A  Gumbo  Lily”  and  “Dakota  Girl,”  by  Stella  Gilman; 
“Indian  Boyhood”  and  “Red  Hunters,”  by  Dr.  Charles 
A.  Eastman  (Ohiyesa);  and  “Indian  Legends,”  by  Zit- 
kala-za.  The  latter  two  authors  are  native  Indians,  the 
one  a  young  lady.  O.  W.  Coursey  produced  an  historical 
novel  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  called  “The  Woman  With 
A  Stone  Heart.” 

206.  Science  Of  scientific  writers,  there  are  a  few 

who  have  published  the  results  of  their 
investigations.  Prof.  James  E.  Todd  holds  high  rank  as  a 
geologist,  and  Dr.  CleophasC.  O’Hara  has  won  favorable 
notice  in  the  same  line. 

Several  educational  texts  bear  the  imprint  of  prominent 
local  and  outside  publishing  houses.  Gen.  W.  H.  H. 
Beadle  wrote  a  “History  and  Geography  of  Dakota.” 
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Prof.  H.  J.  Davenport  is  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  the 
“Principles  of  Political  Economy.”  Prof.  George  Lilley 
evolved  his  “Elements  of  Algebra”  while  a  resident  of  the 
state,  and  Prof.  Jas.  H.  Shepard  has  written  a  “Brief 
Course  in  Chemistry”  for  use  in  secondary  schools. 

O.  W.  Coursey  compiled  and  edited  a 

“  Literature  of  South  Dakota.” 

207.  County  With  the  organization  of  the  terri- 

Names  tory,  began  the  naming  of  certain 
Abandoned  tracts  of  land  as  counties.  Many  of 

these  were  for  years  without  county 
organizations  and  some  were  never  organized.  The  coun¬ 
ties  were  named  in  honor  of  some  man,  Indian  tribe  or 
condition  which  seemed  to  the  legislature  worthy  of  com¬ 
mendation.  Subsequent  legislatures  have  for  satisfactory 
reasons,  changed  the  boundaries  of  many  of  them,  often 
giving  new  names,  and  thus  the  state  has  lost  many  historic 
names.  Among  the  lost  counties  may  be  mentioned, 
Pyatt,  Sterling,  Nowlin,  Scobey,  Delano,  Ewing,  Chou¬ 
teau,  Rinehart,  Martin,  Wagner,  Lugenbeel,  Pratt 
Meyer,  Presho,  Schnasse,  Boreman. 

208.  Corn  For  many  years  a  Com  Palace  en- 

Palace  tertainment  has  been  maintained  at 

Mitchell.  This  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
fair,  at  which  the  products  of  the  farms  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  state  are  exhibited,  with  special  emphasis 
placed  upon  corn,  and  music  and  other  forms  of  enter¬ 
tainment  are  used  for  attracting  and  amusing  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  visitors.  A  large  building  has  been  erected  and 
each  year  is  redecorated,  within  and  without,  with  com. 
The  corn  is  sorted  into  colors  and  shades,  each  ear  is  split 
into  halves  and  nailed  onto  the  building,  making  most 
artistic  and  attractive  designs.  This  is  said  to  be  the  only 
Corn  Palace  in  the  world. 
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209.  Election  The  general  election  in  1912  indi- 

of  1912  cated  a  continued  faith  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  progressive  wing  of  the 

Republican  party,  by  the  election  of  the  Honorable 
Frank  M.  Byrne  of  Faulkton  to  the  office  of  gov¬ 
ernor.  Honorable  E.  L.  Abel  was  selected  as  lieuten¬ 
ant-governor;  S.  C.  Polly,  secretary  of  state;  H.  B. 
Anderson,  auditor;  A.  W.  Ewert  of  Pierre,  treasurer; 
C.  G.  Lawrence,  superintendent;  Royal  C.  Johnson 
attorney-general,  and  F.  F.  Brinker,  commissioner  of 
school  and  public  lands. 

C.  H.  Dillon,  Charles  H.  Burke  and  Eben  W.  Martin 
were  elected  to  Congress  and  Thomas  Sterling  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  at  a  joint  session  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture.  Mr.  Sterling  was  the  last  senator  in  South  Da¬ 
kota  to  receive  his  election  by  the  state  legislature. 

210.  Governor  Few  men  have  come  to  the  office 

F.  M.  Byrne  of  governor  better  qualified  by  expe¬ 
rience  in  public  affairs  than  Frank 

M.  Byrne.  He  had  been  a  successful  business  man 
and  had  long  served  both  as  a  school  and  county 
official.  His  legislative  experience  was  obtained  in 
both  branches  of  the  legislature  and  at  the  time  of  his 
induction  into  the  office  of  governor,  he  was  retiring 
from  the  office  of  lieutenant-governor.  Part  of  his  leg¬ 
islative  experience  had  been  during  the  six  years  previ¬ 
ous  to  his  election,  when  the  new  policies  of  railroad 
legislation,  fuller  control  of  public  service  corporations 
and  added  enjoyments  by  the  people  of  the  franchise 
were  dominant  issues  before  the  voters  and  the  legis¬ 
lature.  Senator  Byrne  had  been  a  foremost  leader  in 
these  issues.  In  1907  he  prepared  and  saw  enacted 
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into  law  the  anti-pass  legislation,  which  not  only  pre¬ 
vented  the  giving  away  of  passes,  but  broke  the  hold 
of  the  railroads  upon  the  directing  of  practically  all 
legislation.  Senator  Byrne  was  most  active  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  anti-lobby  law,  and  introduced  and 
directed  through  the  legislature  a  law  reducing  the 


Governor  Frank  M.  Byrne 


express  rates  which  gave  to  South  Dakota  the  best 
express  conditions  existing  within  the  nation.  This 
law  and  the  schedule  of  rates  were  sustained  as  valid 
by  the  United  States  courts. 

211.  Legislation  During  Governor  Byrne’s  two  ad¬ 
ministrations  much  important  legis¬ 
lation  was  enacted.  The  railroad  commissioners,  and 
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practically  all  other  salaried  state  officers  and  depart¬ 
ment  heads,  were  required  to  reside  at  the  capital  so 
that  their  efforts  would  be  more  effective  and  benefi¬ 
cial  to  the  state.  Prison  reform  was  attempted  and  to 
a  considerable  extent  accomplished,  so  much  so  that 
much  out  of  door  work  was  given  to  prison  inmates. 
Capital  punishment  within  the  state  was  abolished. 
The  educational  institutions  were  given  more  liberal 
appropriations,  both  for  added  equipment  and  new 
buildings.  The  tax  commission  was  created  which  has 
pushed  reform  in  tax  assessments  as  far  as  is  practical 
until  new  provisions  are  placed  in  the  constitution  by 
the  people.  The  inheritance  tax  law  was  strengthened 
so  that  its  administration  has  brought  to  the  state 
treasury  thousands  of  dollars.  One  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  acts  of  legislation  was  the  passing  in  1915  of 
the  bank  guarantee  law.  This  provides  that  all  state 
banks  shall  join  in  establishing  a  fund  out  of  which  the 
depositors  in  any  bank  that  fails  shall  be  paid  in  full 
the  amount  of  money  each  has  deposited  in  the  bank. 
This  fund  is  principally  managed  by  the  state  banking 
department. 

212.  Verendrye  In  sections  39  to  44  we  have  de- 
Plate  Found  scribed  the  placing  of  a  leaden  plate 
by  the  Verendryes  in  1743  at  a  point 
in  the  state  supposed  to  be  near  Pierre.  On  Sunday, 
February  16th,  1913,  Hattie  and  Blanche  Foster,  Ethel 
Parish,  Maude  Burns,  Leslie  Stroup  and  George 
O’Riley  were  playing  on  a  bluff  near  the  school  house 
in  the  city  of  Fort  Pierre  and  found  this  plate.  It  had 
lain  buried  in  the  ground  for  sixteen  days  more  than 
one  hundred  seventy  years.  William  O’Riley  claimed 
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Verendrye  Plate,  Obverse  Side 


Verendrye  Plate,  Reverse  Side 
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the  plate  as  the  property  of  his  son  and  held  it  for 
some  time,  but  later  sold  it  to  the  state  historical  asso¬ 
ciation  where  it  now  may  be  seen.  YY  e  give  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  the  plate  herewith. 

213.  Election  In  1914  the  people  returned  Gov- 
of  1914  ernor  Byrne  to  the  executive  chair 

and  Honorable  Peter  Norbeck  of 
Redfield  was  made  lieutenant-governor.  Other  officers 
elected  w  ill  be  found  in  Appendix  E.  The  same  gen¬ 
eral  policies  which  marked  the  first  administration  of 
Governor  Byrne  were  continued  through  the  second. 
1  he  election  of  Senator  Ed.  S.  Johnson  and  Congress¬ 
man  Harry  Gandy  should  be  especially  noted.  These 
two  men  were  elected  from  the  Democratic  party,  on 
the  popular  wave  which  placed  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  a  second  time  in  the  presidential  chair.  The 
noteworthy  feature  of  this  is  that  South  Dakota  has 
almost  without  exception  elected  Republicans  to  office, 
except  during  the  Populist  regime  of  1896-98. 

214.  Election  With  the  exception  of  a  congress- 

of  1916  man  from  the  third  district  a  full 

complement  of  Republican  officials 
was  selected  for  the  state.  Lieutenant-Governor 
Peter  Norbeck  of  Redfield  was  promoted  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  governor  and  the  Honorable  W.  H.  McMaster 
of  Yankton  was  chosen  as  lieutenant-governor.  The 
issues  of  the  campaign  were  the  policies  to  be  pur¬ 
sued  in  case  of  election,  namely:  Promoting  of  rural 
credit,  reform  in  taxation,  enforcement  of  law,  econ¬ 
omy  in  expenditures,  and  the  promotion  of  good  roads. 
The  election  resulted  unfavorably  for  the  promotion 
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of  tax  reforms,  as  the  proposed  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  did  not  carry.  The  carrying  of  the  amendments 
for  rural  credit,  prohibition,  and  permitting  the  state 
to  engage  in  road-making  allows  the  main  issues  of 
the  campaign  to  be  worked  out  by  the  administration. 
The  proposed  amendment  granting  the  right  of  the 
franchise  to  women  was  defeated. 


Governor  Peter  Norbeck 


215.  Peter  Like  his  predecessor,  Peter  Nor- 

Norbeck  beck  came  to  the  office  of  governor 
fully  prepared  to  handle  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  office.  Mr.  Norbeck  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  governor  of  the  state  to  be  born  within 
the  state.  He  received  his  education  in  the  common 
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schools  of  the  state  and  in  our  state  university  at  Ver¬ 
milion.  Following  his  school  life  he  began  the  dig¬ 
ging  of  small  diameter  artesian  wells  in  the  James 
River  Valley,  and  as  the  demand  for  many  wells  in¬ 
creased  he  increased  his  capacity  by  constructing  his 
own  well-digging  machines  and  employed  crews  to  use 
them.  Thus,  under  the  corporate  name  of  Norbeck  & 
Nicholson,  he  acquired  experience  in  conducting  a 
large  business  and  in  handling  properly  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  men.  A  statewide  business  gave  him  a  wide 
acquaintance  and  brought  him  in  close  touch  with  the 
problems  of  the  people  in  every  corner  of  the  state. 
The  people  of  his  county  drafted  him  for  the  state  leg¬ 
islature  and  when  the  people  there  saw  his  wide  out¬ 
look,  they  placed  him  in  the  lieutenant-governor’s 
office.  Thus  he  was  familiar  with  all  the  recent  legis¬ 
lation  and  had  been  one  of  the  foremost  figures  in 
placing  epoch-making  legislation  upon  the  statute 
books.  Governor  Norbeck  had  worked  for  the  same 
policies  which  had  characterized  the  ideals  of  the  for¬ 
mer  administration,  and  his  promises  for  the  future 
were  in  full  accord  with  the  general  policies  he  had 
previously  been  advocating. 

216.  Legislation  The  legislature  of  1917  placed 

some  splendid  laws  upon  the  statute 
books.  At  the  general  election  in  November,  1916, 
constitutional  prohibition  of  the  sale,  manufacture  and 
importation  of  alcoholic  liquors  was  adopted  by  the 
people.  The  legislature  of  1917  passed  a  law  based 
upon  this  constitutional  provision,  but  carried  the  law 
somewhat  farther  than  was  intended  by  the  framers 
of  the  amendment.  Under  the  law  no  liquors  for  bev- 
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erage  purposes  may  be  imported  into  the  state,  none 
manufactured  or  sold,  and  none  transported  within  the 
state  from  one  place  to  another.  Just  previous  to  the 
enactment  of  this  law  a  decision  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  had  declared  valid  the  national  Webb- 
Kenyon  bill,  as  it  is  called,  giving  to  any  state  full 
control  of  liquors  the  minute  they  were  within  the 
state.  This  permitted  a  law  which  was  more  sure  of 
enforcement  than  any  that  could  have  been  passed  and 
enforced  without  this  decision,  and  our  legislature  took 
immediate  advantage  of  the  same  to  enact  a  law  which 
would  make  the  state  as  nearly  liquorless  as  law  will 
make  it.  The  law  is  in  consequence  nicknamed  the 
“Bone  Dry  Law.” 

The  rural  credits  amendment,  having  passed  the  leg¬ 
islature,  provides  a  way  by  which  money  may  be 
loaned  on  farm  lands  directly  from  the  state,  and  from 
funds  secured  by  the  selling  of  interest-bearing  bonds 
and  warrants. 

A  workmen’s  compensation  law  was  enacted  which 
compels  employers  of  labor,  except  for  farm  help,  to 
insure  their  workmen  against  accidents  arising  out  of 
the  administration  of  the  business.  This  law  acts  as 
an  accident  insurance  and  any  employee  injured  while 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  is  entitled  to  certain  com¬ 
pensation,  and  if  the  accident  results  in  death  his  heirs 
are  entitled  to  established  maximum  payments. 

Modern  conditions  demand  good  roads.  The  na¬ 
tional  government  recently  passed  a  law  which  grants 
to  each  of  the  states,  which  will  appropriate  like 
amounts,  large  appropriations  of  money  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  roads.  Our  constitution  prohibited  the 
state  from  spending  money  on  such  improvements. 
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However,  when  this  national  appropriation  was  made 
it  seemed  best  to  amend  our  constitution  so  that  we 
could  take  advantage  of  this  national  aid  for  our  roads. 
The  special  session  of  the  legislature  which  met  in 
February,  1916,  proposed  an  amendment  to  Article  13 
of  the  constitution,  by  adding  thereto,  Section  9.  The 
people  adopted  the  amendment  at  the  general  election 
in  1916.  The  legislature  of  1917  consequently  made 
an  appropriation  to  equal  that  of  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  and  passed  laws  directing  the  method  of  its  ex¬ 
penditure.  The  counties  are  now  being  asked  to 
appropriate  as  much  as  the  combined  amount  of  the 
state  and  nation,  so  that  almost  immediately  there  will 
be  used  for  building  main  traveled  roads  across  the 
state  four  times  the  amount  appropriated  by  Congress. 

In  1893  the  laws  were  carefully  codified,  as  it  is 
called.  The  purpose  of  codifying  the  laws  is  to  collect 
into  a  single  volume  all  the  laws  which  are  in  force. 
Thousands  of  laws  have  been  made  since  1893  and 
thousands  of  amendments  and  repeals  have  been  made, 
so  that  it  is  very  hard  for  anyone  to  tell  exactly  what 
is  the  law.  The  legislature  of  1917  provided  for  a  new 
revision  of  laws  which  will  be  known  as  the  Revised 
Code  of  1919. 

217.  The  War  On  April  6th,  1917,  the  United 

States  declared  war  against  Ger¬ 
many.  Immediately  following  this  declaration  Con¬ 
gress  began  preparations  for  war  on  the  greatest  scale 
ever  undertaken  by  a  nation.  Appropriations  of  money 
were  at  once  made  totaling  many  billions  of  dollars. 
Enlistments  in  the  army  and  in  the  national  guard  were 
received  to  full  war  strength.  All  men  between  the 
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ages  of  21  and  31  were  required  to  register  for  war 
service,  which  gave  a  possible  army  of  almost  ten  mil¬ 
lion  men.  A  first  call  was  made  for  this  army  early  in 
September  which  will  bring  the  number  of  soldiers  in 
active  service  to  almost  700,000.  These  men  were 
placed  in  training  camps  at  some  twenty  different  loca¬ 
tions  in  the  country,  and  as  soon  as  sufficient  advance¬ 
ment  is  made  in  the  arts  of  war  they  are  sent  to  France 
to  assist  the  French  and  English  in  overcoming  the 
common  enemy  of  the  three  nations.  South  Dakota 
is  doing  her  part.  Two  regiments  of  volunteers  have 
gone  to  the  front  and  in  addition,  our  proportion  of  the 
men  required  by  the  draft.  While  this  service  is  re¬ 
gretted  by  all  our  people,  they  have  seen  the  necessity 
of  the  demand  and  almost  unanimously  and  without 
protest  have  accepted  their  part  in  this  great  war. 

Equally  well  have  our  people  assumed  their  share  of 
the  burden  of  loaning  money  to  the  government,  and 
of  taking  their  share  in  caring  for  the  Red  Cross  work 
and  the  work  of  caring  for  the  moral  and  intellectual 
needs  of  the  soldiers  while  in  the  trenches  and  canton¬ 
ment  camps. 
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APPENDIX  A 

CHRONOLOGY 

1609.  Territory  granted  to  Virginia  by  charter. 

1628.  Granted  to  John  Endicott  and  other  “Joint  Adventurers.” 

1671.  Spain  took  formal  possession  of  all  country  west  of  Lake 
Michigan  and  the  Mississippi  River. 

1681.  Marquette ’s  map,  outlining  principal  features  of  state,  known 
to  exist. 

1700.  Mahas  or  Onakas  occupies  southeastern  part  of  state. 

Ree  Indians  known  to  be  dwelling  in  Missouri  River  valley. 

1703.  On  or  before  this  date  Charles  Le  Sueur  published  a  map  of 
the  territory  which  is  now  South  Dakota. 

1712.  French  king  granted  the  territory  to  Anthony  Crozat  for  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years. 

1733.  Reverted  to  king  of  France. 

1743.  Verendrye  visited  western  part  of  state  and  took  possession 
for  France. 

1750.  Rees  attacked  by  Sioux  nation  (date  approximated)  and 
after  years  of  warfare  are  forced  to  retreat  to  the  north. 

1762.  France  ceded  the  territory  to  Spain. 

1785.  Pierre  Dorion  made  an  alliance  with  the  Yankton  Indians. 

1790.  Pierre  Garreau  resided  with  the  Rees  at  Arickara  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Grand  River. 

1796.  Cedar  Island,  below  Pierre,  known  to  contain  the  trading 
house  of  Trudeau. 

1800.  Spain  recedes  the  territory  to  France. 

1803.  Territory  purchased  of  France  by  the  United  States. 

1804.  Attached  to  the  Territory  of  Indiana,  for  judicial  purposes. 

Actual  transfer  of  title  and  possession  accomplished. 

Lewis  and  Clark  start  on  their  expedition. 

1805.  The  District  of  Louisiana  becomes  the  Territory  of  Louisiana. 

1806.  Return  trip  of  Lewis  and  Clark. 

1807.  First  conflict  with  Indians. 

180S.  American  Fur  Company  organized  by  Pierre  Chouteau  and 
Manuel  Lisa. 

1810.  Loisel’s  post  burned. 

1811.  Expedition  of  John  Jacob  Actor  passes  through  state  and 

touches  the  northern  point  of  the  Black  Hills. 

1812.  Becomes  part  of  Missouri  Territory. 

1816.  Trudeau’s  trading  house  burns. 

1817.  American  Fur  Company  construct  a  post  on  what  is  now 

Goddard’s  Island.  Two  years  later  removed  to  Ft. Pierre. 

1821.  Missouri  admitted  to  Union,  and  that  part  of  the  state  west 
of  the  Missouri  River  left  without  government  until  1854, 
while  the  part  east  of  that  river  remained  without  govern¬ 
ment  until  1834. 
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1822.  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company  organized  for  trade  along 

the  Missouri  River. 

1823.  General  Ashley,  head  of  the  above  company,  routed  in  an 

attack  by  Rees,  while  attempting  to  go  up  the  river. 
Colonel  Henry  Leavenworth  leads  an  attack  upon  the  Rees 
and  punishes  them,  this  being  the  first  military  invasion. 
1828.  Waneta  removes  from  Elm  to  Missouri  River. 

1831.  Steamboat  Yellowstone  makes  first  trip  on  Missouri 

1832.  George  Catlin,  famous  Indian  portrait  painter,  visits  the 

state  and  plies  his  art,  securing  many  valuable  portraits. 
1834.  South  Dakota  territory  east  of  Missouri  becomes  part  of 
Michigan. 

183G.  Michigan  admitted  as  state  and  our  state  becomes  a  part  of 
Wisconsin. 

1837.  Smallpox  scourge  practically  destroys  the  Mandan  Indian 

tribe  and  severely  injures  many  other  tribes. 

1838.  Becomes  part  of  Iowa  Territory. 

1839.  General  John  C.  Fremont  visits  state  in  interest  of  science. 

1840.  Rev.  Stephen  R.  Riggs,  an  eminent  missionary  to  Indians, 

visits  Fort  Pierre. 

1843.  John  J.  Audubon,  the  renowned  naturalist,  and  Edward 
Harris,  a  geologist  of  note,  made  a  joint  expedition  to 
the  territory. 

1849.  Minnesota  Territory  erected  and  made  to  include  all  of  South 
Dakota  east  of  the  Missouri  River. 

1851.  A  second  smallpox  epidemic  visits  and  despoils  Indians. 

1854.  Territory  west  of  Missouri  River  included  in  Nebraska. 

1855.  The  fur  trade  practically  over. 

Fort  Pierre  fur  station  purchased  by  national  government 
and  1200  troops  stationed  there  during  winter  of  1855  56. 

1856.  Western  Town  Company,  incorporated  at  Dubuque,  Iowa, 

makes  settlement  at  the  Falls  of  the  Sioux. 

1857.  Dakota  Land  Company,  of  St.  Paul,  organized  and  locates 

townsites  at  Falls  of  the  Sioux,  Flandreau,  Medary, 
Estelline  and  other  points  in  the  Sioux  valley. 

Spirit  Lake,  Iowa,  Massacre  by  Indians  from  Dakota. 

Rescue  of  Abigail  Gardner  by  Christian  Indians,  near  Ashton. 

1858.  Minnesota  admitted  to  Union  and  territory  east  of  Missouri 

River  left  without  any  government  until  1861. 

General  Harney  makes  treaty  with  Indians,  which  was 
never  ratified. 

A  legislature  elected  which  met  at  Sioux  Falls  and  passed  a 
memorial  to  Congress  praying  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Territorial  government. 

1859.  A  new  election  held  at  which  Judge  J.  P.  Kidder  for  Delegate 

to  Congress,  and  a  full  quota  of  Territorial  officers, 
including  a  new  legislature,  were  elected.  Congress 
ignored  the  movement. 

Ratification  of  treaty  opening  land  to  settlement  lying- 
bet  ween  the  Sioux  and  Missouri  rivers  and  extending 
as  far  north  as  a  line  between  Pierre  and  Watertown. 
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Permanent  settlements  made  at  Elk  Point,  Yankton,  Ver¬ 
million  and  Bon  Homme. 

Dakota  “Democrat.”  a  newspaper,  established  at  Sioux  Falls. 

1860.  Mass  Convention  held  at  Yankton  praying  Congress  for 

Territorial  government. 

First  schoolhouse  built  at  Bon  Homme. 

1861.  Territory  erected,  embracing  what  is  now  North  and  South 

Dakota,  Montana  and  much  of.  Idaho  and  Wyoming. 
The  “Dakotain”  at  Yankton  and  the  “Republican”  at  Ver¬ 
million  established. 

1862.  First  Legislature  meets  at  Yankton,  which  town  becomes 

the  capital  of  the  Territory. 

Territorial  (now  State)  University  located  at  Vermillion 
and  the  penitentiary  located  at  Bon  Homme. 

A  regiment  recruited  for  service  in  the  Civil  War 
Minnesota  Massacre  occurs. 

1863.  Idaho  Territory  formed,  leaving  Dakota  Territory  practically 

as  it  remained  until  statehood. 

Governor  Jayne  runs  for  Congress,  seems  to  be  elected,  and 
resigns  as  governor. 

Newton  Edmunds  of  Yankton  appointed  governor. 

1865.  Treaty  signed  at  Fort  Pierre  which  terminated  the  hostilities 

resulting  from  the  Minnesota  Massacre. 

1866.  Andrew  J.  Faulk  appointed  governor. 

Beginning  of  Red  Cloud  war  which  continued  to  1868,  and 
prevented  the  government  from  constructing  roads 
through  the  state  to  the  gold  fields  of  Idaho  and  Montana. 

1868.  Red  Cloud  war  ends.  Sioux  Reservation,  west  of  Mis¬ 

souri  River  and  including  Black  Hills,  created. 

1869.  John  A.  Burbank  appointed  governor. 

1872.  First  railroad  in  state,  Sioux  City  to  Vermillion. 

1873.  Above  road  continued  to  Yankton.  s 

Winona  &  St.  Peter  railroad  built  to  Lake  Kampeska. 

1874.  John  L.  Pennington  appointed  governor. 

Custer  expedition  discovers  gold  in  the  Black  Hills. 

1875.  Government  attempts  to  secure  treaty  with  the  Indians 

permitting  mining  in  the  Hills. 

Miners  rush  to  gold  fields  in  violation  of  treaty  rights. 

1876.  Indians  assemble  for  war  on  miners. 

Battle  of  Little  Big  Horn  and  Custer  Massacre. 

Black  Hills  relinquished  by  treaty  signed  only  by  chiefs. 
Reservation  Indians  disarmed. 

1878.  William  A.  Howard  made  governor. 

1879.  Great  boom  begins. 

Railroads  start  extensions. 

1880  Governor  Howard  dies  and  N.  G.  Ordway  is  appointed 
governor. 

Great  October  blizzard  and  continuous  winter  until  middle 
of  April,  1881. 
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1881.  High  waters  in  all  rivers. 

Springfield  Normal  established. 

Small  tract  of  land  given  to  Nebraska. 

Yankton  College  established. 

Vermillion  completely  destroyed. 

Capital  removal  commission  appointed. 

1882.  Capital  removed  to  Bismarck. 

Division  and  statehood  convention  held  at  Canton. 
University  buildings  provided  for  by  Clay  county  voting 

$10,000  bonds  for  buildings. 

1883.  First  constitutional  convention  held  at  Sioux  Falls. 
Brookings  College  established. 

Madison  Normal  founded. 

Presbyterian  College  opens  at  Pierre. 

Sioux  Falls  College  founded. 

1884.  Gilbert  A.  Pierce  appointed  governor  and  succeeds  N.  G. 

Ordway. 

All  Saints  School  founded  at  Sioux  Falls. 

1885.  Law  passed  providing  for  a  constitutional  convention  for 

part  of  Territory  south  of  the  forty-sixth  parallel. 

1887.  Governor  Pierce  resigned  and  Louis  K.  Church  was  appointed 
by  President  Cleveland  to  the  position. 

Dakota  Wesleyan  founded. 

School  of  mines  founded. 

Redfield  College  founded,  and  school  opened  in  September. 

1889.  Territory  divided  and  South  Dakota  admitted  as  a  state. 

A.  C.  Mellette  succeeds  Church  as  Territorial  governor  and 

later  becomes  first  governor  of  the  state. 

Third  constitutional  convention  meets  in  Sioux  Falls. 
Beginning  of  new  period  of  hard  times. 

Augustina  College  founded  at  Canton. 

1890.  The  Messiah  war  and  battle  of  Wounded  Knee. 

Death  of  Sitting  Bull. 

Lands  between  White  and  Cheyenne  rivers  opened  to  settle¬ 
ment. 

1891.  Governor  Mellette  enters  upon  second  term. 

W.  W.  Taylor  becomes  state  treasurer. 

Financial  conditions  somewhat  improved. 

1893.  Charles  H.  Sheldon  succeeds  Mellette  as  governor. 

Taylor  succeeds  himself. 

Severe  nation-wide  financial  panic. 

1894.  Financial  conditions  very  unsatisfactory.  Land  values  poor, 

many  banks  fail. 

1895.  Governor  Sheldon  continues  as  head  of  the  state. 

Treasurer  Taylor,  unable  to  settle  with  the  state,  absconds. 

Later  returns,  is  convicted  and  serves  a  term  in  the  peni¬ 
tentiary. 

Hard  times  continue. 

1896.  Andrew  E.  Lee,  Populist,  elected  governor. 
Anti-prohibition  amendment  to  constitution  carries. 

1897.  James  H.  Kyle,  Populist,  elected  senator. 
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1898.  One  regiment,  the  First  South  Dakota,  and  one  battalion  of 

cavalry,  known  as  Grigsby’s  Cowboys,  organized  and 
mustered  for  service  in  Spanish  war. 

1899.  First  South  Dakota  arrives  in  Philippine  Islands  and  sees 

service  in  subduing  rebellion. 

Governor  Lee  succeeds  himself. 

Initiative  and  referendum  clauses  added  to  Constitution. 
President  McKinley  visits  state  and  welcomes  First  South 
Dakota  regiment  upon  its  return. 

1900.  Republicans  returned  to  power.  Charles  N.  Herreid  elected 

governor. 

1901.  Robert  J.  Gamble  elected  senator  in  place  of  R.  F.  Pettigrew. 
Law  school  established  at  State  University. 

Department  of  History  organized  at  Pierre,  under  state 

control. 

Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  School  opens. 

1902.  Governor  Herreid  reelected. 

Senator  Kyle  dies  and  A.  B.  Kittredge  is  appointed  to  take 
his  place. 

The  battleship  South  Dakota  christened  at  San  Francisco 
by  Miss  Grace  Herreid,  daughter  of  the  governor. 

1904.  Rosebud  Indian  reservation  opened  to  settlement  by  novel 

method  of  drawing  for  chance  to  file. 

Mitchell-Pierre  capital  fight. 

Period  of  free  transportation. 

Great  era  of  settlement  and  abundant  prosperity  begins. 

1905.  Samuel  H.  Elrod  becomes  governor. 

Legislature  provides  for  a  commission  to  construct  a  new 
capitol  building  and  outlines  method  to  finance  same. 
Legislature  refuses  to  place  upon  the  ballot  an  initiated  bill 
for  a  primary  election  law.  Authorizes  the  construction 
of  shirt  and  overall  and  twrine  factories  at  the  state 
penitentiary. 

New  railroad  construction  both  east  and  west  of  the  river 
announced. 

Plans  for  two,  million  dollar  bridges  over  the  Missouri, 
drawn. 

1906.  Republican  party  split  into  factions.  Coe  I.  Crawford 

elected  governor. 

1907.  “Reform  legislature”  passes  anti-pass,  anti-lobby,  primary 

election  laws  and  also  measures  designed  to  control 
corporations. 

1909.  R.  S.  Vessey  becomes  governor.  Coe  I.  Crawford  succeeds 

A.  B.  Kittredge  as  senator. 

1910.  Governor  Vessey  succeeds  himself. 

1911.  Ziebach  county  created. 

Under  census  of  1910  state  gets  another  congressman  and 
legislature  districts  the  state. 

Return  of  hard  times  caused  by  almost  complete  failure  of 
1911  crops. 
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1912.  Frank  M.  Byrne  elected  governor. 

1913.  Thomas  Sterling  elected  senator. 

Tax  Commission  created. 

Bureau  of  Public  Printing  created. 

Mothers’  Pension  Fund  System  established. 
Verendrye  Plate  found. 

1914.  Frank  M.  Byrne  elected  to  succeed  himself. 

Peter  Norbeck  elected  lieutenant  governor. 

Ed.  M.  Johnson,  Democrat,  elected  senator. 

1915.  Capital  punishment  abolished. 

Bank  Guaranty  of  Deposits’  Law  enacted. 

Haakon  County  created  from  part  of  Stanley. 
Jackson  County  created  from  part  of  Stanley. 

1916.  Peter  Norbeck  elected  governor. 

W.  H.  McMaster  elected  lieutenant  governor. 
Constitutional  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  enacted. 

1917.  Rural  credit  system  started. 

State  sheriff  and  state  constabulary  provided  for. 

Code  commission  appointed. 

Educational  survey  undertaken. 

United  States  enters  world  war  and  South  Dakota 
sends  troops  to  front. 

Highway  appropriation  made  by  state  to  match  appro¬ 
priations  by  congress. 

Torrens  system  of  land  registration  enacted. 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Law  passed. 

Jones  County  created  from  part  of  Lyman. 
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APPENDIX  B 


Date  of  Creation  and  of  the  Organization  of  Each  County 


Name 

When  i 

ere- 

’When 

Pop. 

Pop. 

ated 

organized 

1910 

1915 

Armstrong 

647 

231 

Aurora 

Feb. 

22. 

79 

Aug. 

8, 

’82 

6,143 

6,736 

Beadle 

Tan. 

8, 

73 

July 

9, 

’80 

15,776 

16,061 

Bennett 

Mar. 

9, 

’09 

April 

9, 

’12 

1,488 

Bon  Homme 

April 

5, 

’62 

’62 

11,061 

11,560 

Brookings 

April 

5, 

'62 

Jan. 

21, 

71 

14,178 

15,544 

Brown 

Feb. 

22, 

79 

July 

20, 

’80 

25,867 

25,969 

Brule 

Jan. 

14, 

75 

Jan. 

14, 

75 

6,451 

6,376 

Buffalo 

Tan. 

6, 

’64 

Jan. 

13, 

71 

1,589 

1,485 

Butte 

Mar. 

5, 

’81 

July 

11, 

’83 

4,993 

5,894 

Campbell 

Jan. 

8, 

73 

Nov. 

6, 

’83 

5,244 

4,888 

Charles  Mix 

May 

6, 

’62 

Sept. 

1, 

79 

14,899 

14,790 

Clark 

Tan. 

8, 

73 

Dec. 

21, 

’80 

10,901 

10,670 

Clay 

April 

10, 

’62 

’62 

8,711 

9,214 

Codington 

Feb. 

15, 

77 

July 

19, 

78 

14,092 

15,192 

Corson 

Mar. 

2, 

’09 

July 

13, 

’09 

2,929 

3,272 

Custer 

Jan. 

11, 

75 

April 

3, 

77 

4,458 

3,452 

Davison 

Tan. 

8, 

73 

74 

11,625 

13,005 

Day 

Feb. 

22, 

79 

Dec. 

5, 

’81 

14.372 

14.235 

Deuel 

April 

15, 

’62 

April 

26, 

78 

7,768 

8,529 

Dewey 

Mar. 

9, 

’83 

Nov. 

8, 

’10 

1,145 

1,933 

Douglas 

Jan. 

10, 

73 

July 

10, 

’82 

6,400 

6,639 

Edmunds 

Jan. 

8, 

73 

July 

14, 

’83 

7,654 

6.845 

Fall  River 

Mar. 

6, 

’83 

Nov. 

17, 

’83 

7,763 

6,027 

Faulk 

Jan. 

8, 

73 

Oct. 

25, 

’83 

6,716 

5,265 

Grant 

Jan. 

8, 

73 

June 

5, 

78 

10,303 

10,474 

Gregory 

May 

8, 

’62 

Aug. 

23, 

’98 

13,061 

11,919 

Haakon 

Jan. 

4, 

’15 

Feb. 

. 

’15 

3,553 

Hamlin 

Tan. 

8, 

73 

Aug. 

12, 

78 

7,475 

7,791 

Hand 

Jan. 

8, 

73 

July 

10, 

’82 

7,870 

7,286 

Hanson 

Jan. 

13, 

71 

Jan. 

13, 

71 

6,237 

6,316 

Harding 

Nov. 

6. 

’08 

July 

29, 

’09 

4,228 

4,821 

Hughes 

Tan. 

8, 

73 

Nov. 

20, 

’80 

6,271 

5,055 

Hutchison 

May 

8, 

’62 

Jan. 

13, 

71 

12,319 

13,095 

Hyde 

Jan. 

8, 

73 

April 

12, 

’84 

3,307 

2,685 

Jackson 

Jan. 

’15 

Feb. 

•  •  • 

’15 

2,077 

Terauld 

Mar. 

9, 

’83 

Oct. 

1, 

’83 

5,120 

5,275 

Tones 

Jan.  , 

’17 

Jan.  , 

>  •  • 

’17 

12,560 

11,947 

Kingsbury 

Tan. 

8, 

73 

Dec. 

13, 

79 
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Name 

Lake 

Lawrence 

Lincoln 

Lyman 

Marshall 

McCook 

McPherson 

Meade 

Mellette 

Miner 

Minnehaha 

Moody 

Pennington 

Perkins 

Potter 

Roberts 

Sanborn 

Spink 

Stanley 

Sully 

Todd 

Tripp 

Turner 

Union 


Whe 

n  ere- 

ated 

Jan. 

8, 

73 

Jan. 

11, 

75 

April 

15, 

’62 

Jan. 

8, 

73 

Mar. 

10, 

’85 

Jan. 

8, 

73 

Jan. 

8, 

73 

’89 

Mar. 

9, 

’09 

Jan. 

8, 

73 

April 

15, 

’62 

Jan. 

73 

Jan. 

4, 

75 

Nov. 

6, 

’08 

73 

Mar. 

8. 

’83 

Mar. 

9, 

’83 

Jan. 

8, 

73 

Jan. 

8, 

73 

Jan. 

8, 

73 

Jan. 

8, 

73 

Jan. 

13, 

71 

’62 

Jan. 

8, 

73 

April 

10, 

’62 

When 

organized 


Sept. 

1, 

73 

Mar. 

5, 

77 

Dec. 

30, 

’67 

May 

’93 

July 

22, 

’85 

May 

16, 

78 

Nov. 

3, 

’83 

May 

7, 

’89 

Nov. 

25, 

’ll 

Nov. 

8, 

’80 

Jan. 

4, 

’68 

Aug. 

11, 

73 

Mar. 

5, 

77 

Jan. 

26, 

’09 

Nov. 

6, 

’83 

Aug. 

1, 

’83 

June 

23, 

’83 

July 

22, 

79 

’89 

April 

4, 

’83 

June 

1, 

’09 

Jan. 

13, 

71 

’62 

May 

5, 

’83 

’62 

Pop. 

Pop. 

1910 

1915 

10,711 

11,865 

19,694 

17,710 

12,712 

13,564 

10.848 

7,412 

8,021 

8,391 

9,589 

10,013 

5,791 

6,831 

12,640 

8,724 

1,700 

3,427 

7,661 

8,007 

29,631 

37,613 

8,695 

9,686 

12,453 

10,040 

11,348 

7,641 

4,466 

3,648 

14.897 

15,660 

6.607 

7,377 

15,981 

14,997 

14.975 

2,251 

2,462 

2,004 

2,403 

8.323 

10,262 

13,840 

14,635 

10,676 

11,436 

6.488 

5,919 

13.135 

14,581 

544 

2,571 

Walworth 
Yankton 

Ziebach  Feb.  1,  T1  April  4,  ’ll 

Indian  Reservations  (not  previously  counted)  1 1,657  8,906 


583,888  573,859 


Total  • 
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APPENDIX  C 


SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  COUNTIES 

Date  of  Settlement  and  Name  of  Original  Settler 
so  far  as  Obtainable,  and  Place  of  Set¬ 
tlement  in  Each  County 

* 

Armstrong,  Frederick  Le  Bous  in  Cherry  Creek,  1831. 
Aurora  79,  by  J.  Briedenbach  and  Oliver  P.  Ames  on  Firesteel 
creek. 

Beadle  79,  by  Charles  Miner,  at  mouth  of  Pearl  creek. 

Bennett. 

Brown  77,  by  Clarence  D.  Johnson,  near  Yorkville. 

Bon  Homme  ’28,  by  Zephry  Rencontre,  at  Bon  Homme. 
Modern  settlement  by  Geo.  T.  Rounds  and  others,  ’58,  at  Bon  Homme. 

Brookings  ’57,  by  Franklin  J.  DeWitt,  at  Medary.  Abandoned. 
’69  by  Nels  O.  Trygstad,  at  Medary. 

Brule  ’22,  by  M.  Bijou,  at  Bijou  Hills.  Abandoned.  73  by 
D.  W.  Spaulding,  at  Brule  City. 

Buffalo  ’01,  by  M.  Loisel,  on  Cedar  Island.  Abandoned.  ’63 
by  Clark  W.  Thompson,  at  Crow  Creek  Agency. 

Butte  77,  in  Belle  Fourche  and  Hay  Creek  valleys. 

Campbell,  about  ’64,  by  Andrew  March,  at  Vanderbilt. 
Charles  Mix  ’96,  by  M.  Trudeau,  at  White  Swan.  Abandoned 
78  by  N.  B.  and  John  W.  Reynolds,  at  mouth  of  Cedar  Creek. 
Clark  78,  by  John  Bailey  at  Julian. 

Clay  ’57,  by  Frost,  Todd  &  Co.,  at  Vermillion. 

Codington  73,  by  David  D.  Kellar  and  Joseph  B.  Montgomery 
at  Lake  Kampeska. 

Corson,  Military  at  Grand  River  1870. 

Custer  75,  by  Gordon  Tallent  and  Wm.  F.  McKay,  at  Custer. 
Davison  72,  by  Levi  Hain,  at  mouth  of  Firesteel. 

Day  ’68,  by  Francis  Rondell,  at  Waubay. 

Deuel  71,  by  Henry  H.  Herrick,  at  Gary. 

Dewey. 

Douglas  78,  by  Robert  Dollard  and  R.  Gage,  at  Tripp. 

Edmunds  ’80,  by  Ezra  Drew  and  Ira  Dibble,  at  Ipswich. 

Fall  River  76,  near  Buffalo  Gap. 

Faulk  ’80,  by  parties  from  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  center  of  county. 
Grant  ’65,  by  Scot  Roberts  and  Moses  Mireau,  at  Big  Stone. 
Gregory  ’56,  by  Gen.  Harney,  at  Ft.  Randall. 

Hamlin  77  at  Lake  Poinsett. 

Hand  ’80,  by  Henry  Kile,  on  Turtle  creek. 

Hanson  71,  by  Samuel  and  Peter  Bloom,  at  Rockport. 
Harding. 

Hughes  ’30,  by  Narcelle,  at  Rosseau. 

Hutchinson  70,  by  John,  Henry  and  Thomas  Maxwell,  at 
Maxwell’s  Mills. 
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Hyde  ’80,  by  several  homesteaders. 

Jerauld  76,  by  Levi  Hain,  at  Wessington  Springs. 

Kingsbury  73,  by  Jacob  Hanson,  at  Lake  Albert. 

Lake  70,  by  William  Lee,  at  Lake  Herman. 

Lawrence  75,  by  gold  miners. 

Lyman  ’56,  by  fur  traders. 

Lincoln  ’61,  by  L.  P.  Hyde,  at  Canton. 

McCook  71,  by  H.  C.  Miller,  at  Miller’s  Gulch. 

McPherson  ’81,  by  colony  of  German-Russians. 

Marshall  ’82,  Frank  Ford,  Pleasant  Valley. 

Meade  75,  at  Sturgis,  by  Gillison  Fletcher,  Wm.  Meyers. 
Mellette. 

Miner  79,  by  John  O’Dell,  at  Howard. 

Minnehaha  ’56,  by  D.  M.  Mills,  at  Sioux  Falls. 

Moody  ’57,  by  Dakota  Land  Co.,  at  Flandreau. 

Pennington  75,  by  transient  prospectors. 

Perkins. 

Potter  ’82,  by  Frank  Aldrich,  Forest  City. 

Roberts  about  79,  name  of  parties  unknown. 

Sanborn  ’57,  by  G.  W.  Hunter,  near  Forestburg. 

Spink  78,  by  Samuel  W.  Bowman  and  H.  P.  Packard,  at  Ashton. 
Stanley,  71,  by  Joseph  Le  Framboise,  at  mouth  of  Bad  River. 
Sully,  ’82,  by  several  homesteaders,  near  Blunt. 

Tripp. 

Turner  ’69,  by  Gideon  C.  Moody  and  others  at  Swan  Lake. 
Union  ’48,  by  Louis  Le  Plant,  at  Sioux  Point. 

Walworth  75.  by  Antoine  Le  Beau,  at  Le  Beau. 

Yankton  ’57,  by  Maj.  W.  P.  Lyman,  at  James  River  ferry. 
Ziebach. 
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APPENDIX  D 


TERRITORIAL  OFFICERS 

The  civil  history  of  Dakota  Territory  dates  from  May  27,  1861, 
when  Gov.  William  Jayne,  appointed  from  Illinois,  arrived  at 
Yankton  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  position.  The  territory 
has  had  ten  executives,  as  follows: 


William  Jayne  ’61-63 

Newton  Edmunds  ’63-66 

Andrew  J.  Faulk  ’66-69 

John  A.  Burbank  ’69-74 

John  L.  Pennington  ’74-78 


The  other  territorial  officials 
as  follows: 


William  A.  Howard  ’78-80 

Nehemiah  G.  Ordway  ’80-84 

Gilbert  A.  Pierce  ’84-87 

Louis  K.  Church  ’87-89 

Arthur  C.  Mellette  ’89-89 


presidential  appointment  were 


SECRETARIES 


John  Hutchinson 

S.  L.  Spink 

T.  M.  Wilkins 

G.  A.  Batchelder 

E.  S.  McCook 

’61-65 

’65-69 

’69-70 

’70-72 

’72-73 

Oscar  Whitney 

Geo.  H.  Hand 

J.  M.  Teller 

M.  L.  McCormack 

L.  B.  Richardson 

’73-74 

’74-83 

’83-86 

’86-89 

’89-89 

CHIEF  JUSTICES 

Philemon  Bliss 

Ara  Bartlett 

George  W.  French 

’61-64 

’65-69 

’69-73 

Peter  C.  Shannon 

A.  J.  Edgerton 
Bartlett  Tripp 

’73-81 

’81-85 

’85-89 

ASSOCIATE 

JUSTICES 

S.  P.  Williston  ’61-65 

J.  S.  Williams  ’61-64 

Ara  Bartlett  ’64-65 

W.  E.  Gleason  ,  ’65-66 

J.  P.  Kidder  ’65-75 

J.  W.  Boyles  ’64-69 

W.  W.  Brookings  ’69-73 

A.  H.  Barnes  ’73-81 

G.  G.  Bennett  ’75-79 

G.  C.  Moody  ’78-83 

J.  P.  Kidder  ’78-83 

C.  S.  Palmer  ’83-87 

S.  A.  Hudson  ’81-85 


Wm.  E.  Church  ’83-86 

Louis  K.  Church  ’85-87 

Seward  Smith  ’84-84 

W.  H.  Frances  ’84-88 

John  E.  Carland  ’87-89 

Wm.  B.  McConnell  ’85-88 

Chas.  M.  Thomas  ’86-89 

James  Spencer  ’87-89 

Roderick  Rose  ’88-89 

C.  F.  Templeton  ’88-89 

L.  W.  Crofoot  ’88-89 

Frank  R.  Aikens  '89-89 
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UNITED  STATES  ATTORNEYS 

W.  E.  Gleason  ’61-64  Hugh  J.  Campbell  ’77-85 

George  H.  Hand  ’66-69  John  E.  Carland  ’85-88 

Warren  Cowles  ’69-73  William  E.  Purcell  ’88-89 

William  Pond  73-77  John  Murphy  ’89-89 


UNITED  STATES  MARSHALS 

William  F.  Shaffer  ’61—61  J.  B.  Raymond  77—81 

G.  M.  Pinney  ’61-65  Harrison  Allen  ’81-85 

L.  H.  Litchfield  ’65-72  Daniel  W.  Maratta  ’85-89 

J.  H.  Burdick  72-77 

SURVEYORS  GENERAL 

Geo.  D.  Hill  ’61-65  Henry  Experson  77-81 

William  Tripp  ’65-69  Cortez  Fesseden  ’81-85 

W.  H.  H.  Beadle  ’69-73  Maris  Taylor  ’85-89 

Wm.  P.  Dewey  73-77  B.  H.  Sullivan  ’89-89 


DELEGATES  TO  CONGRESS 

T.  B.  S.  Todd  ’62-64  G.  G.  Bennett  79-81 

W.  F.  Burleigh  ’64-69  R.  F.  Pettigrew  ’81-83 

S.  L.  Spink  ’69-71  J.  B.  Raymond  ’83-85 

M.  K.  Armstrong  71-75  Oscar  S.  Gifford  ’8.5-88 

J.  P.  Kidder  75-79  Geo.  A.  Mathews  ’88-89 
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APPENDIX  E 


The  following  is  a  complete  roster  of  the  elective  state  officers 
since  statehood  November  2,  1889: 


Governor 

Lieutenant-Governor 
Secretary  of  State 
Auditor 
Treasurer 
Attorney-General 
Com.  of  School  and  Public 


1889-1890 
A.  C.  Mellette 
J.  H.  Fletcher 
A.  O.  Kingsrud 
L.  C.  Taylor 
William  Smith 
Robert  Dollard 


Lands 

Supt.  Public  Instruction 
Justice  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Supreme  Court 
U.  S.  Senator 
U.  S.  Senator 
Representative 
Representative 
Railroad  Commissioner 
Railroad  Commissioner 
Railroad  Commissioner 


O.  H.  Parker 
G.  L.  Pinkham 
Dighton  Corson 
A.  G.  Kellam 
J.  E.  Bennett 
R.  F.  Pettigrew 

G.  C.  Moody 
John  A.  Pickier 
O.  S.  Gifford 

H.  J.  Rice 
John  H.  King 
A.  D.  Chase 


1891-1892 
A.  C.  Mellette 

G.  H.  Hoffman 
A.  O.  Ringsrud 
L.  C.  Taylor 
W.  W.  Taylor 
Robert  Dollard 

Thomas  Ruth 
Cortez  Salmon 
Dighton  Corson 
A.  G.  Kellam 
J.  E.  Bennett 
R.  F.  Pettigrew 
J.  H.  Kyle 
John  A.  Pickier 
John  L.  Jolley 

H.  J.  Rice 

C.  E.  McKinney 
E.  P.  Phillips 


Governor 

Lieutenant-Governor 
Secretary  of  State 
Auditor 
Treasurer 
Attorney-General 
Com.  of  School  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Lands 

Supt.  Public  Instruction 
Justice  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Supreme  Court 
U.  S.  Senator 
U.  S.  Senator 
Representative 
Representative 
Railroad  Commissioner 
Railroad  Commissioner 
Railroad  Commissioner 


1893-1894 
C.  H.  Sheldon 
C.  N.  Herreid 
Thomas  Thorson 
J.  E.  Hippie 
W.  W.  Taylor 
Coe.  I.  Crawford 

Thomas  Ruth 
Cortez  vSalmon 
Dighton  Corson 
A.  G.  Kellam 
H.  G.  Fuller 
R.  F.  Pettigrew 
J.  H.  Kyle 
John  A.  Pickier 
W.  V.  Lucas 
George  Johnson 
Frank  Conklin 
H.  C.  Warner 


1895-1896 
C.  H.  Sheldon 
C.  N.  Herreid 
Thomas  Thorson 
J.  E.  Hippie 
Kirk  G.  Phillips 
Coe  I.  Crawford 

J.  L.  Lockhart 
Frank  Crane 
Dighton  Corson 
A.  G.  Kellam 
H.  G.  Fuller 
R.  F.  Pettigrew 
J.  H.  Kyle 
John  A.  Pickier 
R.  J.  Gamble 
George  Johnson 
Frank  Conklin 
H.  C.  Warner 
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Governor 

Lieutenant-Governor 
Secretary  of  State 
Auditor 
Treasurer 
Attorney-General 
Com.  of  School  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Lands 

Supt.  Public  Instruction 
Justice  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Supreme  Court 
U.  S.  Senator 
U.  S.  Senator 
Representative 
Representative 
Railroad  Commissioner 
Railroad  Commissioner 
Railroad  Commissioner 


1897-1898 
A.  E.  Lee 

D.  T.  Hindman 
W.  H.  Roddle 
H.  E.  Mayhew 
Kirk  G.  Phillips 
M.  Grigsby 

J.  L.  Lockhart 
Frank  Crane 
Dighton  Corson 
Dick  Haney 
H.  G.  Fuller 
R.  F.  Pettigrew 
J.  H.  Kyle 
Freeman  Knowles 
J.  E.  Kelley 
W.  L.  La  Follette 
A.  Kirkpatrick 
W.  H.  Tompkins 


1899-1900 
A.  E.  Lee 
J.  T.  Kean 
W.  H.  Roddle 
J.  D.  Reeves 
John  Schamber 
J.  L.  Pyle 

David  Eastman 

E.  E.  Collins 
Dighton  Corson 
Dick  Haney 
H.  G.  Fuller 
R.  F.  Pettigrew 
J.  H.  Kyle 
C.  H.  Burke 
R.  J.  Gamble 
W.  L.  La  Follette 
A.  Kirkpatrick 
W.  G.  Smith 


Governor 

Lieutenant-Governor 
Secretary  of  State 
Auditor 
Treasurer 
Attorney-General 
Com.  of  School  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Lands 

Supt.  Public  Instruction 
Justice  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Supreme  Court 
U.  S.  Senator 
U.  S.  Senator 
Representative 
Representative 
Railroad  Commissioner 
Railroad  Commissioner 
Railroad  Commissioner 


1901-1902 
C.  N.  Herreid 

G.  W.  Snow 
O.  C.  Berg 
J.  D.  Reeves 
John  Schamber 
A.  W.  Burtt 

David  Eastman 
E.  E.  Collins 
Dighton  Corson 
Dick  Haney 

H.  G.  Fuller 
Robert  J.  Gamble 
A.  B.  Kittredge 
C.  H.  Burke 

E.  W.  Martin 

F.  LeCocq 

A.  Kirkpatrick 
W.  G.  Smith 


1903-1904 
C.  N.  Herreid 

G.  W.  Snow 
O.  C.  Berg 
J.  F.  Hallady 
C.  B.  Collins 
Philo  Hall 

C.  J.  Bach 

G.  W.  Nash 
Dighton  Corson 
Dick  Haney 

H.  G.  Fuller 
Robert  J.  Gamble 
A.  B.  Kittredge 

C.  H.  Burke 

E.  W.  Martin 

F.  Le  Cocq 

D.  H.  Smith 
W.  G.  Smith 
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Governor 

Lieutenant-Governor 
Secretary  of  State 
Auditor 
Treasurer 
Attorney-General 
Com.  of  School  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Lands 

Supt.  Public  Instruction 
Justice  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Supreme  Court 
U.  S.  Senator 
U.  S.  Senator 
Representative 
Representative 
Railroad  Commissioner 
Railroad  Commissioner 
Railroad  Commissioner 


1905-1906 
S.  H.  Elrod 
J.  McDougall 

D.  D.  Wipf 
J.  F.  Hallady 

C.  B.  Collins 
Philo  Hall 

C.  J.  Bach 
M.  M.  Ramer 
Dighton  Corson 
Dick  Haney 
H.  G.  Fuller 
A.  B.  Kittredge 
R.  J.  Gamble 

C.  H.  Burke 

E.  W.  Martin 
George  Rice 

D.  H.  Smith 
W.  G.  Smith 


Governor 

Lieutenant-Governor 
Secretary  of  State 
Auditor 
Treasurer 
Attorney-General 
Com.  of  School  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Lands 

Supt.  Public  Instruction* 
Justice  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Supreme  Court 
U.  S.  Senator 
U.  S.  Senator 
Representative 
Representative 
Railroad  Commissioner 
Railroad  Commissioner 
Railroad  Commissioner 


1909-1910  • 

R.  S.  Vessey 
H.  C.  Shober 

S.  C.  Polley 
John  Hirning 
George  G.  Johnson 
S.  W.  Clark 

O.  C.  Dokken 
H.  A.  Ustrud 
Dighton  Corson 
Dick  Haney 
C.  S.  Whiting 

E.  G.  Smith 
J.  H.  McCoy 
Coe  I.  Crawford 
R.  J.  Gamble 
C.  H.  Burke 

E.  W.  Martin 
George  Rice 

F.  C.  Robinson 
W.  G.  Smith 


1907-1908 
Coe  I.  Crawford 
H.  C.  Shober 

D.  D.  Wipf 
John  Hirning 
Charles  H.  Cassill 
S.  W.  Clark 

O.  C.  Dokken 
H.  A.  Ustrud 
Dighton  Corson 
Dick  Haney 
C.  S.  Whiting 
A.  B.  Kittredge 
R.  J.  Gamble 
Philo  Hall 
W.  H.  Parker 
George  Rice 

F.  C.  Robinson 
W.  G.  Smith 


1911-1912 

R.  S.  Vessey 
F.  M.  Byrne 

S.  C.  Polley 

H.  D.  Anderson 
George  G.  Johnson 
Royal  Johnson 

F.  F.  Brinker 
C.  G.  Lawrence 
Dighton  Corson 
Dick  Haney 
C.  S.  Whiting 

E.  G.  Smith 
J.  H.  McCoy 
Coe  I.  Crawford 
R.  J.  Gamble 
C.  H.  Burke 

E.  W.  Martin 
George  Rice 

F.  C.  Robinson 
W.  G.  Smith 
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Governor 

Lieutenant-Governor 
Secretary  of  State 
Auditor 
Treasurer 

Supt.  of  Public  Instruction 
Attorney-General 
Commissioner  of  School 
and  Public  Lands 
Justice  of  Supreme  Court 
Justice  of  Supreme  Court 
Justice  of  Supreme  Court 
Justice  of  Supreme  Court 
Justice  of  Supreme  Court 
United  States  Senator 
United  States  Senator 
United  States  Represen¬ 
tative,  1st  District 
United  States  Represen¬ 
tative,  2nd  District 
United  States  Represen¬ 
tative,  3rd  District 
Railroad  Commissioner 
Railroad  Commissioner 
Railroad  Commissioner 

Governor 

Lieutenant-Governor 
Secretary  of  State 
Auditor 
Treasurer 

Supt.  of  Public  Instruction 
Commissioner  of  School 
and  Public  Lands 
Attorney-General 
Justice  of  Supreme  Court 
Justice  of  Supreme  Court 
Justice  of  Supreme  Court 
Justice  of  Supreme  Court 
Justice  of  Supreme  Court 
United  States  Senator 
United  States  Senator 
United  States  Represent¬ 
ative,  1st  District 
United  States  Represent¬ 
ative,  2nd  District 
United  States  Represent¬ 
ative,  3rd  District 
Railroad  Commissioner 
Railroad  Commissioner 
Railroad  Commissioner 


1913-14  1915-16 

Frank  M.  Byrne  Frank  M.  Byrne 
E.  L.  Abel  Peter  Norbeck 

S.  C.  Polly  Frank  M.  Rood 

H.  B.  Anderson  J.  E.  Handlin 
A.  W.  Ewert  A.  W.  Ewert 
C.  G.  Lawrence  C.  H.  Lugg 
Royal  C.  JohnsonC.  C.  Caldwell 


F.  F.  Brinker 
S.  C.  Whiting 
E.  G.  Smith 
J.  H.  McCoy 
Dighton  Corson 
J.  H.  Gates 
Coe  I.  Crawford 
Thomas  Sterling 

C.  H.  Dillon 


Fred  Hipperle 
S.  C.  Whiting 
E.  G.  Smith 
J.  H.  McCoy 
S.  C.  Polly 
J.  H.  Gates 
Ed.  S.  Johnson 
Thomas  Sterling 

C.  H.  Dillon 


E.  W.  Martin  Harry  Gandy 


C.  H.  Burke 
Wm.  G.  Smith 
J.  J.  Murphy 

F.  C.  Robinson 

1917-18 
Peter  Norbeck 
W.  H.  Me  Master 
Frank  M.  Rood 
J.  E.  Handlin 

G.  H.  Helgerson 
C.  H.  Lugg 

N.  E.  Knight 
C.  C.  Caldwell 
S.  C.  Whiting 
E.  G.  Smith 
J.  H*  McCoy 
S.  C.  Polly 
J.  H.  Gates 
Ed.  S.  Johnson 
Thomas  Sterling 

C.  H.  Dillon 

Royal  C.  Johnson 

Harry  Gandy 
Frank  E.  Wells 
J.  J.  Murphy 
P.  W.  Dougherty 


Royal  C.  Johnson 
Wm.  G.  Smith 
J.  J.  Murphy 
P.  H.  Dougherty 
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APPENDIX  F 


Population  of  all  cities  in  the  state  exceeding  1,000. 

Census  1915  Census  1910  Rank  1915 


Aberdeen 

Belle  Fourche 

Beresford 

Brookings 

Canton 

Centerville 

Chamberlain 

Clark 

De  Smet 

Deadwood 

Dell  Rapids 

Elk  Point 

Flandreau 

Groton 

Hot  Springs 

Howard 

Huron 

Lead 

Madison 

Milbank 

Mitchell 

Mobridge 

Parker 

Parkston 

Pierre 

Rapid  City 

Redfield 

Salem 

Scotland 

Sioux  Falls 

Sisseton 

Sturgis 

Tyndall 

Vermilion 

Watertown 

Webster 

Wessington  Springs 

Woonsocket 

Yankton 


11,846 

1,101 

1,332 

3,416 

2,316 

1,109 

1,055 

1,200 

1,014 

3,113 

1,538 

1,546 

1,688 

1,028 

2.132 
1,169 
6,112 
8,128 
3,949 
1,940 
6,785 
1,551 
1,324 

1.132 
3,010 
4,268 
3,122 
1,132 
1,249 

20,929 

1,386 

1,029 

1,302 

2,376 

8,313 

1,640 

1,142 

1,201 

4,771 


10,753 

1,352 

1,117 

2,971 

2,103 

971 

1,275 

1,220 

1,063 

3,653 

1,367 

1,200 

1,484 

1,108 

2,140 

1,026 

5,791 

8,392 

3,137 

2,015 

6,515 

1,200 

1,224 

970 

3,656 

3,854 

3,060 

1,097 

1,102 

14,094 

1,397 

1,739 

1,107 

2,187 

7,010 

1,713 

1,093 

1,027 

3,787 


2 

34 

24 
10 

15 
39 

35 

29 
38 
12 
22 
21 
18 
37 

16 

30 
6 

4 
9 

17 

5 

20 

25 
32 

13 
8 

11 

32 

27 
1 

23 

36 

26 

14 
3 

19 

31 

28 

7 
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APPENDIX  G 


The  following  are  a  number  of  the  elevations  above  sea 
level  of  some  points  in  the  state,  furnished  by  State  Geologist 
E.  C.  Perisho. 


Harney  Peak 

7244 

Terry  Peak 

7070 

Lead 

5280 

Sturgis 

3460 

Hot  Springs 

3450 

Rapid  City 

3230 

Camp  Crook 

3000 

Kadoka 

2470 

Cottonwood 

2410 

Lemmon 

2340 

Mobridge 

1750 

Watertown 

1730 

Pierre 

1440 

Sioux  Falls 

1410 

Chamberlain 

1360 

Mitchell 

1310 

Aberdeen 

1300 

Huron 

1290 

Yankton 

1200 

Elk  Point 

1120 

Big  Stone  Lake 

965 

Harney  point  is  the  highest  point  not  only  in  South  Dakota 
but  is  the  highest  point  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Big  Stone  Lake  is  the  lowest  point  in  the  state. 
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INDEX 


Paragraph 


Abel,  E.  L .  209 

Albright,  Samuel  J .  94 

Allison,  William  B .  106 

Altamont  moraine .  15 

Annual  Council .  35 

Antelope  moraine .  17 

Archaeology  .  27 

Ashley,  Gen.  Wm.  H..73,  74,  75 

Astor,  John  Jacob . 66,  68 

Audubon,  John  James....  78 

Australian  ballot  law....  148 

Bad  Lands .  22 

Bad  River . 23,  24,  25 

Battleship,  The  South  Da¬ 
kota  . 170 

Beadle,  Gen.  W.  H.  H...130,  196 

Bell,  A.  J .  92 

Big  Foot .  143 

Big  Sioux  County . 85,  86,  88 

Big  Sioux  River .  13 

Big  Sioux  Settlements....  85 

Big  White . 63,  64 

Black  Buffalo .  60 

Black  Hills . 6,  7,  66,  81,  104 

Black  Moon .  108 

Bliss,  Philemon .  92 

Bon  Homme . 89,  90 

Boge,  Charles  P .  92 

Boom,  The .  117 

Brown,  Samuel  J .  101 

Brule  Sioux .  30 

Buchanon,  James .  91 

Burbank,  John  H .  103 

Burke,  Charles  H . 


Buttes  .  21 

Byrne,  Frank  M.192,  209,  210,  211 

California  Gold  Rush .  81 

Capital  .115,123,128,173,  174,176 
Carland,  Judge  John  A. .  . .  201 

Catlin,  George .  78 

Charities  . 199,  200 

Cheyenne  River . 23,  24,  25 

Census,  1900 .  166 

Cholera  .  79 

Chouteau,  Pierre,  Jr.  64,  65,  71,  72 

Church,  Louis  K .  124 

Clark,  Capt.  William . 59,  71 

Cleveland,  Grover .  124 

Climate  .  9,  10 

Code  commission . 168,  216 

Colter,  John .  62 

Congressional  Districts...  193 
Constitution  . 


Corn  Palace .  208 

Coteaus  . 11,  14 

County  Officers .  136 


Paragraph 


Counties . 114,  207 

Cowboy  Cavalry .  164 

Crawford,  Coe  I.. 149,  151,  186,  188 

Crazy  Horse .  108 

Custer,  George  A . 104,  108 

Custer  Massacre .  108 

Dakotain  .  94 

Dakota  Citizens’  League..  120 

Dakota  Democrat  .  94 

Dakota  Indians  .  30 

Dakota  Land  Company.  .  .  85 

Dakota  Territory  . 87,  91 

Deadwood  .  107 

Delegate  to  Congress .  99 

Dispensatory,  State .  157 

Dickson,  Major  Robert... 70,  71 

Dillon,  Chas.  H .  209 

Division  . 120,  125 

Drouth  .  194 

Early  Industries .  65 

Edgerton,  Alonzo  G....123,  201 

Edmunds,  Newton .  100 

Election;  1898 .  165 

1900  .  167 

1902  170 

1904  .  177 

1906  .  185 

1908  .  188 

1910  .  192 

1912  . 209 

1914  .  213 

1916  214 

Elliott,  Judge  J.  D .  201 

Elk  Point . 89,  90 


Elrod,  Samuel  H . 

.  .  .169,  177,  178,  179,  180,  181 
English  claims  to  state... 41,  42 

Ethnology  . 29,  30 

Evans,  Dr.  John .  78 

Faulk,  Andrew  J .  102 

Fauna  .  8 

Federal  Charities .  200 

Federal  Courts.. .  201 

Filippino  Rebellion .  161 

First  Bloodshed  .  64 

First  Regiment  ...161,  162,  163 

First  White  Child . 

First  White  Men . 37,  39 

Flandreau  .  HO 

Flandreau,  Charles  E.  .  .  83 

Floods  .  HO 

Flora  .  ° 

Fort  Pierre  . 

Fort  Tecumseh  .  72 

Fossils  . 25,  26 

French  claims  to  state... 41,  44 

Federal  Courts .  201 

Fremont,  John  C . 
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Paragraph 

Free  Transportation .  174 

French  grants . 45,  46 

French,  Kathryn  M .  3 

Frost,  Colonel  Alfred  S...  160 

Fuller,  Stephen  G .  87 

Fur  trade... 40,  65,  66,  71,  72,  80 

Gall  .  108 

Gamble,  John  R .  145 

Gamble,  Robert  J ..  151,  186,  188 

Gardner,  Abigail .  83 

Garreau,  Pierre .  40 

Gary  moraine .  16 

Gault,  Franklin  B .  170 

Geological  Conditions ....  1,  2,  3 

Gifford,  Oscar  S .  138 

GlaOiers  . 

..  .10,  11,  14,  15,  16.  17,  18,  19 

Glass,  Hugh .  67 

Gleason,  William  E .  92 

Gold  . 104,  107 

Gordon,  William .  7o 

Grand  River . 7,  23,  24,  25 

Grey  Foot . 

Grigsby,  Melvin  S . 160,  164 

Hall,  Philo . 170,  186 

Hand,  George  H .  115 

Hard  Times . 140,  150 

Harney,  General  W  S....81,  82 

Harney’s  Peak .  81 

Harrison,  Benjamin .  129 

Harris,  Edward .  78 

Hayden,  Dr.  Frederick  V.  78 
Henry,  Major  Andrew.... 

.  . . 73,  74,  75,  81,  82 

Herreid,  Charles  N.167,  168,  170 

Heston,  J.  W .  179 

High  License .  157 

Hill,  Geo.  D .  92 

Holman,  John .  102 

Homesteads  .  118 

Howard,  William  A .  115 

Hutchinson,  John .  92 

Huggins,  Alexander  G....  78 

Hunkpapa  Sioux .  30 

Indians  . 29,  30,  35,  36 

Indians,  first  conflict  with.  64 
Indian  Sessions  (see  Treat¬ 
ies)  . 25,  90 

Initiative . 158,  182,  191 

Inkpaduta  . 83,  108 

Insane  Asylum .  115 

Iron  Hawk .  83 

Irrigation  .  154 

Irving,  Washington .  68 

James  River .  13 

Jayne,  Dr.  William ....  92,  98,  99 

John  Other  Day .  83 

Johnson,  Ed  S .  213 

Kelly,  John  E .  156 

Kidder,  Judge  J.  P .  88 

Kiester  moraine .  18 

Kittredge,  Alfred  B....169,  188 

Knowles,  Freeman .  156 

Kyle,  James  H . 145,  156,  167 


Paragraph 

La  Framboise,  Joseph....  72 

Lakes  . 17,  19,  38,  78 

Land  Grants  (see  school 

Lands)  .  134 

Lateral  moraines . ^  14 

Leavenworth,  Col.  Henry. 74,  75 

Lee,  Andrew  E . 156,  165 

Legislature  . 

_ 93,  138,  148,  187,  211,  216 

LeSueur,  Charles  Pierre..  38 
Lewis  and  Clark  Expedi¬ 
tion  . 59  to  64 

Lewis,  Capt.  Merryweath- 

er  . 59,  71 

Lincoln,  Abraham . 91,  92 

Lisa,  Manuel . .65,  71 

Literature  ..202,  203,  204,  205,  206 
Little  Big  Horn,  Battle  of.  108 

Loisell  Post  .  40 

Long  Winter,  The .  116 

Louisiana  Purchase . 47,  59 

Louks,  H.  L.  .  . .  145 

Lower  Brule  Sioux .  36 

Lucas,  W.  V . 145,  151 

Mahas  Indians .  31 

Mandan  Indians . 64,  79 

Maps,  Early .  38 

Marble,  Mrs . 
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